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The Mistletoe Mystery 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Mr. BLAKE 
Mrs. BLAKE 
Bos BLakg, a college senior 
Rep FREEMAN, his roommate 
ELLEN BLAKE, a high school senior 
Dick MorGan, her Christmas date 
BARNEY BLAKE, a camera bug 
CLAIRE 
NANCY 
Time: Christmas afternoon. 
SetTinG: The cluttered living room of 
the Blake household. There is a large 
pile of gifts under the tree, and the 
floor is littered with wrapping paper, 
string, gift cards, and the usual 
Christmas litter. A large sprig of 
mistletoe hangs above the center en- 
trance. 
At Rise: Mr. Buakeg, in shirt sleeves, 
his face covered with a handkerchief, 
is taking a nap on the sofa. Mrs. 
BLAKE and ELLEN are curled up in 


easy chairs on either side of the fire- 
place. Bos is folded up like an over- 
sized jackknife in a third chair, an 
open book lying face downward on 
his chest, one leg dangling over the 


chair arm. BARNEY is stretched out 


full length on the floor, his head rest- 


ing, Japanese fashion, on a football. 
After a pause sufficiently long for the 
audience to take in full details, and 
appreciate the restrained but varied 
snores emanating from the sleepers, 
BARNEY stirs. After a series of 
violent, but ineffectual contortions 
aimed at a more comfortable position, 
he sits up, yawns, stretches and stag- 
gers to his feet. He surveys the scene 
with amusement, and then turns to 
the audience. 


Barney: A picture no artist could 


paint! This scene must be preserved 
for posterity! (Tiptoes with elaborate 
care to table near tree, gets his camera, 








and tries various positions for a shot. 
Finally mounts a chair and snaps a 
picture using a flash bulb. The flash 
awakens the sleepers.) 

Mr. BuaKke (Sitting bolt upright): 
What was that? What was that? 
Mrs. Biake: What’s the 

What happened? 

ELLEN: It’s not time to get up yet. 

Bos: What in blazes is going on? Why 
can’t a guy ever have a little peace 
and quiet? 

BarRNEY (Climbing down from chair): 
This should be the picture of the 
year! Boy, oh boy! 
beauties at one shot! 

Mr. Buake: I’m afraid that con- 
founded camera was a mistake. 

Mrs. Buake: Barney, you're just 
wasting your film with all these 
crazy pictures. You’ve been taking 
them all day. 


matter? 


Four sleeping 


BarRNEY (Adjusting camera to develop 


picture) : 
Mom. 


Nothing’s ever wasted, 

I just might win a prize in 
Photo Magazine with one of these 
Polaroid shots. 

ELLEN: Barney Blake, you just dare 
show that picture to anybody, and 
it will be your last. 
mouth was open. 

BaRNEY: At least a foot! Maybe 
wider! We’ll know in a few seconds, 
as soon as the picture’s ready. 

Bos: When are you ever going to 
grow up? Every Christmas you keep 
things in an uproar. Last Christmas 
it was that blasted trumpet. Now 
it’s this camera. What time is it 
anyway? 

Mrs. Buake (Looking at watch): Good 
heavens! It’s after three! And just 
look at this room. 


I know my 


(Fumbles under 


sofa for shoes) I told you boys to 
carry all this trash down to the in- 
cinerator before dinner. Now get 
busy. 

ELLEN: After three o’clock! Ye gods! 
Dick will be here before I have time 
to change my dress. (Hunts shoes 
and scrambles into them) 

Bos: Red Freeman’s stopping by for 
me, and I’m not even ready. I’d 
better scram. 

Mrs. Buiake: Not so fast, you two. I 
want you to sort out your things 
and take them upstairs. 

ELLEN: But I want to show Dick my 
gifts. 

Bos: Red and I are picking up Claire 
and Nancy, Mom. Can’t we do it 
later? 

Mrs. Buake: You can take time to 
clean up some of these papers. 
(Starts to pick up some of the litter) 

Mr. Biake: Let the boys do that, 
Ruth. They can put all this trash in 
a carton. There’s one on the back 
porch, Barney. 

BaRNEY: Just a minute, Dad. (Re- 
moves print from camera) Take a 
look at this picture! Boy, oh boy! 
Wait till Dickie Boy sees his fair 
Ellen in this one! 

ELLEN (Snatching picture from Bar- 
NEY): Don’t you dare show that to 
Dick. (Taking a look) Why, it’s 
ghastly! Absolutely ghastly! 

BARNEY: Yeu give that back! (Small 
tussle over picture) Look out, you'll 
tear it. (In the scuffle they almost 
back into Rep, who enters center.) 

Rep: Hey, what kind of Merry Christ- 
mas is this? What did I walk in on? 
A family row? 

Bos: Hi ya, Red. 





Rep (Greeting members of family and 
shaking hands): Merry Christmas, 
everybody. (Jo ELLEN) How’s my 
second best girl? 

ELLEN: Your second best girl is about 
to slay her kid brother with his own 
camera. 

BARNEY (Avoiding ELLEN’s lunges and 
handing picture to Rep): You can 
be the judge, Red. How’s this for a 
prize indoor snap? 

Rep (Looking at picture): Hmmm! 
Depends on what your title is. You 
might call it “The End of a Perfect 
Day.” 

Bos (Looking at picture): He sure 
caught us all napping. 

Mr. Bake (Looking over Bos’s shoul- 
der): It’s certainly typical of the 
After-Christmas-Dinner Collapse. 

ELLEN: I’ll never go to sleep again if 
that’s how I look. 


Rep: I must say your camera didn’t 
do justice to your beautiful sister, 
Barney. (Grabbing ELLEN’s wrist and 


dragging her not unwillingly) Why 
not try for a better one under the 
mistletoe? 

Barney: A good idea. But you'll have 
to go into a clinch. (ReEp puts his 
arm around ELLEN.) 

Bos: You can do better than that, 
Red. Let’s see a real ladies’ man in 
action. 

Barney: How about a gooey Holly- 
wood fade-out? 

Rep: Something like this? (Embraces 
ELLEN) 

ELLEN (Giggling): Stop, you’re tickling 
me! 

Barney: That’s good, now hold it! 

Rep: With pleasure. (Holds pose) 

BarnEy: I got it! I got it! If this is 


any good it should really take a prize. 

Mrs. Buake: Break it up, you two. 
Red, you might as well join the 
clean-up squad and help take this 
paper and some of these boxes to the 
cellar. 

Rep: At your service, ma’am. (Scoops 
up an armload of papers) Come 
along, shutterbug. 

Barney: Wait till I see how this turns 
out. 

Mr. Buiake: On your way, Barney. 
I’ll take care of your photography. 
Barney: O.K., Pop. But don’t leave 
it in too long. (Grabs an armload of 

papers and follows REp) 

ELLEN: That Red gets cuter every 
year. If I didn’t have Dick... 
Bos: Now don’t go getting ideas, 
Ellen. Do you want Nancy Nelson 

scratching your eyes out? 

ELLEN: I was only kidding, Bob. Red’s 
just like one of the family. Even if I 
did get a date with him it would be 
just like going out with you or 
Barney. 

Bos: Perish the thought! 

Mrs. Buake: I don’t think Red looks 
too well, Bob. Is anything wrong? 
Mr. Biake: Seemed like his old self 
to me. Just as much of a clown as 

ever. 

Bos: Oh, he still puts on an act... 

Mrs. Buake: An act? Then you mean 
something really is wrong? 

Bos: Well, not really . . . not exactly. 
But I know Red’s plenty worried 
about going back to college next 
semester. His dad broke his leg, and 
was in the hospital quite a while. 
With the doctor’s bills and his 
father having to stay out of work for 
the next few months, Red may not 








have enough money to stay in col- 
lege. On the way down from school, 
he was talking about looking around 
for a job. 

Mr. Buiake: I'd hate to see him leave 
college just half a year before he 
graduates. 

Mrs. Buake: That would be a shame. 
He’s such a bright boy. 

Bos: You can say that again. He’s a 
real whiz at physics and chemistry. 
(Rep and Barney enter with carton.) 

Rep: Here we are, ready for the next 
load! (Mrs. Biake and ELLEN 
stuff paper into carton.) 

Barney: For Pete’s sake, Dad, didn’t 
you take that picture out yet? I'll 
bet it’s ruined. 

Mr. Buake (Removing print): No, it 
isn’t. Say, not bad! Not bad at all. 
Maybe you two kids should go on the 
stage. (All admire picture, ad libbing 
comments. ) 

ELLEN: It’s better of Red and the 
mistletoe than it is of me. 

Rep: That’s a neat camera, Barney. 
You must have a real drag with 
Santa Claus! 

Mr. BuakeE: I’m afraid it was a bad 
investment, Red. Now he’ll want 
more allowance so he can buy more 
film! (Phone rings.) 

Bos: I’ll get it. (Runs off-stage) 

Rep: Let’s see your loot, gorgeous. 
(Goes to gifts under tree) Or didn’t 
you get anything this year? 

ELLEN: It’s been a wonderful Christ- 
mas, Red. (Shows boxes) Look, 
Mother and Dad gave me this eve- 
ning dress and slippers. (Holds up 
pocketbook) Brother Bob crashed 
through with a bag, and Barney 
progressed from cologne to real per- 


fume this year. Smell? (Holds 
bottle under REv’s nose for a sniff.) 

Rep: Wow! (Bos enters.) 

Bos: That was Claire. Nancy is over 
at her house and from the icicles in 
her voice, we’d better get over there 
and fast. 

Rep: Then what are we waiting for? 

Bos: I have to change. (Tossing him 
car keys) Here, you take my car 
and go bring them over here. I’ll be 
ready when you get back. 

Rep: Okay, chum. (Starts to exit, 
pauses and turns) Oh, by the way, 
if there should be a call for me, tell 
them to call back in an hour, will 
you, please? 

Bos: Will do. Now get on your horse. 
(RED exits.) 

Barney: This carton’s full. 
it down and burn it. 


Mrs. Biake: Then come back and get 
some of these boxes. I’m going to 
take my things and Dad’s upstairs. 
Christmas can certainly tear up a 
house and make the worst kind of 
mess. (BARNEY exits.) 

ELLEN: But it’s a wonderful mess, 
Mom. I love every bit of it — even 
the cleaning up. 

Bos (Picking up skis): I might as well 
take these water skis upstairs. Gee, 
I can hardly wait to try them at the 
lake this summer. When Pop and I 
get that new motor with Aunt 
Martha’s Christmas check, that old 
boat of ours will really get up some 
speed. 


I'll take 


Moruer: New motor? Where did you 
ever get the idea we’re going to use 
Aunt Martha’s Christmas check for 


a new motor? The little wife and 





mother in this household has a re- 
quest in for a washer and dryer. 

ELLEN: But, Mom, you promised me 
last year we’d do over my room 
with Aunt Martha’s check. It 
hasn’t been papered or painted since 
I was ten. 

Mr. Biake: Seems to me yourre all 
mighty free with Aunt Martha’s 
money. It so happens I have some 
plans of my own for that check. 

Bos: Atta boy, Pop! (Making noise 
like a motor) Put-put, put-put .. . I 
can hear that little old motor now. 

Mr. BuakeE: So can I, but the motor I 
hear is the new power saw down in 
my workshop! 

Bos: But, Dad, you already have a 
saw! 

Mrs. BuiakeE: I positively can’t put 
up with that washer another year. 
Barney (Entering): Well, I’ve dumped 
two loads of paper in the incinerator. 
Don’t you have this stuff cleaned up 

yet? What’s the hold-up? 

Mrs. BLAKE (Ignoring BARNEY): After 
all, Aunt Martha sends that check 
for the whole family, and I can’t 
think of anything that would make a 
better family present than a washer 
and dryer. 

BarNEY: Good grief, Mom! You’re 
not going to spend Aunt Martha’s 
Christmas money on any old washer 
and dryer, are you? What about 
that jalopy I’ve been looking at? 

Bos: A jalopy! When I was in high 
school I was lucky to get the family 
car on Saturday night! 

ELLEN: But my room is still pink and 
blue! It looks like a nursery! 

Mr. BuaKeE: We’re certainly not going 
to spend our Christmas afternoon 


arguing about Aunt Martha’s check. 
After all, it’s made out to me, and 
I’m going to stick it in my wallet 
right now, and put it in the bank 
first thing tomorrow morning. It 
can stay right there till we come to 
some sensible decision. (Opens 
wallet and goes to desk) Where is it? 
It was right here on this desk a 
minute ago. With all this mess of 
cards, I can’t even find it. 

Mrs. BuakeE: That’s because it isn’t 
there, dear. (Moves to mantelpiece) 
Remember, you folded it up and 
tucked it here under the clock. 
Well, that’s funny. It isn’t here. 

ELLEN: Of course, it isn’t there. You 
opened the envelope, Mom, and 
laid the check on the television set. 

Mrs. Buiake: I did no such thing, 
Ellen. I never touched it. 

Mr. Buake: Ellen’s right, Ruth. I re- 
member distinctly. It was right 
after you opened the compact Bob 
gave you. Remember, Bob? 

Bos: I was too busy opening my own 
packages . . . but, yes, I do remem- 
ber. No! No! It wasn’t Mom. It 
was Ellen. 

ELLEN (Outraged): Me? I never even 
saw the check! 

Bos: Yes, you did, too, because you 
put it back in the envelope and 
handed it to Mom, and she handed it 
to Dad, and Dad handed it to 
Barney, and . . . Barney, what did 
you do with Aunt Martha’s check? 

Barney: How did I get into this? You 
had the check in your hand when 
Claire called this morning. You 
probably laid it on the telephone 
table. (Bos dashes off-stage.) 

Mr. Buake (Rummaging through cards 








on desk): Maybe it’s here with these 
cards. 

Mrs. Buake: It was in a regular letter- 
sized envelope. 

ELLEN: Oh, no, Mother. The envelope 
was very long and narrow . . . very 
modernistic . 

Bos (Re-enters with phone book, which 
he is holding by the cover and shak- 
ing): It’s not on the phone table. 
(Gives book another shake) And it’s 
not here either. 

Mrs. Buiake: Start looking through 
the gift boxes. Maybe one of us 
slipped it inside a package. 

Bos: It’s more likely to be in this mess 
of paper on the floor. (Searches 
through papers) 

Barney: I only hope . . . (Clapping 
hand to head) Oh, no! No, it couldn’t 
have been! 

Bos: What? What couldn’t have been? 
Anything can happen at Christmas. 

Barney: You don’t suppose it could 
have been in that batch of paper I 
burned in the incinerator! 

Au: The incinerator! 

Mr. BuakeE: Well, don’t stand there! 
Do something! 

BarNEY: What can I do? If it was in 
there, it’s too late now! 

Mrs. Bake: You can at least go look. 
If it was on top of the pile, maybe 
you can still rescue it. 

Barney: Not a chance, Mom. That 
stuff blazed up right away. But I’ll 
take a look anyhow. (Exit) 

ELLEN: This is terrible. 


Mr. Buake: Well, don’t give up. Keep 
looking. 


Mrs. BuakeE: We certainly don’t have 
money to burn in this family. 


Bos: It’s not as if it were real money, 
Mom. 

ELLEN: How real can you get? 

Bos: Well, after all, it was just a 
check. 

Mrs. Buake: Just a check! 

Bos: I mean it’s not as bad as if it were 
actual cash. Can’t Aunt Martha 
make out another one? 

Mr. Buiake: And who’s going to tell 
Aunt Martha that we were so care- 
less with her Christmas present that 
we threw it in the incinerator? 

Mrs. BiakKe: We weren’t careless, 
Harvey. It’s just... well... it’s 
just all the excitement that goes 
with Christmas. 

ELLEN: None of us is really to blame. 
(BARNEY enters.) 

Barney: No luck! 
there, it’s gone now! 

Mr. Buake: This really beats the 
deuce! 

Mrs. Buiake: Bob took the empty 
Christmas ball boxes to the attic 
this morning. It just might be in 
there. 

Bos: I’ll take a look, Mom. 

Mrs. Buiake: You never find any- 
thing, even when it’s right under 
your nose. I'll look. (Ezit) 

ELLEN: We took that box of fruit from 
California out to the kitchen, and 
there’s a box of candy in the dining 
room. You don’t suppose. . 

BaRNEY: It’s worth a try. Come on, 
Dad, you take the kitchen and I’ll 
take the dining room. (Mr. BLAKE 
and BARNEY exit.) 

ELLEN (Staring around the room): | 
have a feeling it simply has to be 
somewhere in this room. I wonder 
if it might have blown under the 


If it was ever 





sofa. (Gets down and peers under 
sofa. As ELLEN struggles to look 
under the sofa, doorbell rings, and 
after a pause, Dick enters, candy box 
in hand. He stands under the mistle- 
toe.) 

Dicx: Merry Christmas! Hey, where 
is everybody? (Louder) Merry 
Christmas! 

ELLEN (Rising suddenly and bumping 
her head): Ouch! Goodness, you 
scared me! How did you get in? 

Dick: Well, that’s a fine greeting for a 
Christmas caller, especially when 
he’s under the mistletoe. 

ELLEN: I’m sorry, Dick. But the most 
dreadful thing has happened! 

Dick: Don’t tell me you didn’t get 
any presents in your stocking. From 
the looks of this room, you really 
made a haul. 

ELLEN: Oh, yes, we’ve had a marvel- 
lous Christmas, but we’ve lost Aunt 


Martha’s Christmas check. It’s just 
disappeared. 

Dick: Is that why you were trying to 
crawl into the woodwork when I 


came in? Here, have some candy. 
It’s the kind you like, and they took 
all the calories out over Christmas. 

ELLEN: Thanks, Dick. Thanks a mil- 
lion. Just make yourself at home, 
will you? Mother and Dad and the 
boys are tearing the house apart 
looking for that check, and I’m a 
sight. If you’ll excuse me, I’ll go 
change. It won’t take me a minute. 

Dick: Go right ahead. I’ll look at the 
Christmas presents. Wow! Whose 
Polaroid? This is a dandy. 

ELLEN: That’s Barney’s. It’s the pride 
of his heart. 


Dick: No wonder. I wouldn’t mind 


having one of these myself. Maybe 
he’ll lend it to me sometime. 

ELLEN: Maybe he will, but you can’t 
pry him loose from it today. He’s 
taking pictures every five minutes. 

Dick (Picking up pictures from desk): 
Are these some of the masterpieces? 

ELLEN: I suppose so. There’s one 
there of me that’s perfectly terrible. 
Don’t even look at it. 

Dick (Beginning to glare): Hmmm! I 
see what you mean. 
ELLEN: Isn’t it awful? 
must be open a foot! 
Dick: Not in this one, it isn’t. Now I 
can see why your enthusiasm for 

mistletoe has worn off a bit. 

ELLEN: What do you mean? 

Dick (Holding out picture): Let’s say 
what do you mean? I was under the 
impression I was your Christmas 
date. 

ELLEN: But you are. We’re going out 
tonight, and tomorrow there’s the 
Pen Club party, and Wednesday 
there’s the State Dance, and New 
Year’s Eve... 

Dick: Hold it, hold it! What do you 
take me for? 

ELLEN: Why, Dick, you're getting 
mad. 

Dick: Of course I’m getting mad, and 
I’m going to get a lot madder as 
soon as I find out the name of this 
jerk under the mistletoe with you. 

ELLEN (Looking at picture): Oh, Dick, 
that’s nothing. That’s just a crazy 
picture Barney took of me and Red 
Freeman. It’s nothing at all! 

Dick: Nothing at all, is it? I suppose 
you’d say the same thing if I had 
my picture taken under the mistletoe 
with Sally Mc Bride. 


My mouth 








ELLEN: But that’s different. Sally’s in 
high school and Red Freeman is in 
college. 

Dick: So this Red is in college and 
Sally’s in high school. I fail to see 
the difference. 

ELLEN: I happen to know that Sally 
McBride would give an eye tooth to 
have a date with you. 

Dick: Well, maybe she'll get one. 
Who knows? - 
ELLEN: Now look here, Dick Morgan, 
if you want to date Sally McBride, 
you go right ahead. But don’t try to 
pretend it’s because of a silly old 
picture taken with Red Freeman. 

Why, he’s like a brother to me. 

Dick: Some brother! 

ExueNn: Dick, you’re making a moun- 
tain out of a molehill. Mother and 
Dad, and Bob and Barney were all 
here when that picture was taken. 
It was all in fun. 

Dicx: Some fun! 

Een: Oh, stop talking like that. If I 
had known you had such a jealous 
disposition, I’d never have agreed to 
go to all those parties with you. 

Dick: Well, do you want to call it off? 

Evien: Yes, I do! No, no, I don’t! 
Oh, I hate you, Dick Morgan. 
Things are upset enough around here 
without having you start a fight 
about this miserable picture. 
(BARNEY and Mr. BLaAke enter.) 


BaRNEY: It really beats me, Pop. 1! 
don’t see how a check coula x. 
and walk off like that. 


Mr. Bake: Carelessness, just care- 


lessness, that’s all it is. Oh, hello, 
Dick. Glad to see you. Merry 
Christmas. 


Dick (In a glum voice): Merry Christ- 
mas, sir. 

BarNEY: What’s with you, Morgan? 
You sound like the Friendly Under- 
taker. Hey, did you see my camera? 
Isn’t it a dandy? 

ELLEN: He’s seen it all right, and he’s 
seen a lot more. Thanks to your 
photographic efforts, your sister is 
without a date for the Christmas 
parties. 

Barney: What are you talking about 
—my photographic efforts? I get 
blamed for everything around this 
house. 

Dick: She means this, Barney. (Hand- 
ing him the picture) You might be a 
good photographer, but I sure don’t 
care for your choice of models. 

Barney: Oh, this. Come off it, Dick. 
That was only a gag. 

Dick: Some gag! 

Mr. Buake: Well, now, son, I can see 
you might be a little upset when you 
first look at this picture, but when 
you understand that Red is an old 
friend of the family . . . and it was 
only a joke... 

ELLEN: Don’t you dare say it! Don’t 
you dare! 

Dick: Say what? 

ELLEN (Imitating 
tone): Some joke! 

Dick (Laughing in spite of himself): 
Maybe I have been a little silly 
about the whole thing, but no guy 
likes to see his girl in a picture with 
another fellow like this — especially 
when the other guy is as good look- 
ing as this Freeman bird! 

Mr. BLAKE: I can see what you mean, 
bud. What do you say, Barney, 
we destroy the evidence? 


Dicx’s funereal 





BARNEY: Maybe it’s not such a bad 
idea. I have plenty more. 

Dick: You mean you’ve taken others? 

Barney: Sure. I’ve shot a whole roll. 
Oh, I don’t mean a whole roll of 
Ellen and Red. I mean a whole roll 
of everybody. Look, here’s the 
whole family after dinner. Here are 
Mom and Dad. I caught them under 
the mistletoe first thing this morn- 
ing. See, aren’t they the romantic 
couple? Look at old Pop doing the 
great lover bit, and Mom playing up 
to him for all she’s worth! (Suddenly 
doing a “double take’’ as he looks at 
the picture and bursting into a shout) 
Hey, Mom! Come quick! Look, 
look, Dad! I’ve found the check! 
I’ve found it! 

Mr. Biake: What’s got into you? 
What are you talking about? 

BaRNEY (Thrusting picture into Mr. 


Buiake’s hand): Take a good look, 


Dad. It’s all there. (Dashes off- 
stage yelling) Mom, Bob! Hurry up! 
I’ve found it! I’ve found it! 

ELLEN (Looking over her father’s shoul- 
der): What’s he so excited about, 
Dad? I don’t see a thing in this 
picture except you and Mother. 

Dick (Also looking): He must have 
taken it bright and early. Your 
mother is still in her housecoat! 

Mr. BuakeE: By Jove, that’s it! That’s 
it! 

ELLEN: I still don’t see it. (BARNEY 
enters doing a war dance and waving 
the check above his head. Mrs. BLAKE 
and Bos follow.) 

Bos: He’s actually found it. 

Mrs. Buake: Where in the world was 
it, Barney? We’ve hunted high and 
low. 


BarNEY: Trust old Barney the Camera 
Bug to come through with a photo 
finish. It’s all there in that picture. 

Mrs. BuakeE: What picture? 

ELLEN: The one of you and Dad under 
the mistletoe. You’re wearing that 
awtful old housecoat! 

Bos: But what does a housecoat have 
to do with it? 

BarNEY: A housecoat has pockets in 
it, and one of the pockets has a check 
in it. (All crowd around picture.) See? 
There’s a corner of it sticking out. 

ELLEN: That’s it, all right. 

Bos: Well, what do you know! 

Mrs. Buake: I remember now. I 
stuck that check in my housecoat 
pocket so it wouldn’t get thrown 
out by mistake. 

Mr. Bake: Barney, you really saved 
the day. Now give me that check 
and I’]l put it in my wallet. (Does so.) 

Barney: Actually, it was Dick here 
who gave me the lead. If he hadn’t 
been so burned up over that mistle- 
toe shot of Red and Ellen, I’d never 
have started showing him the rest of 
my collection. 

Dick: I’m glad something good came 
of it. I’m afraid I made an awful 
fool of myself, Ellen. 

ELLEN: That’s all right, Dick. In a 
way, I’m sort of flattered. Nobody 
was ever jealous of me before. But I 
agree that we should tear up the 
picture. If you were jealous, it might 
strike Nancy Nelson the same way. 

Dick: Who’s Nancy Nelson? 

Bos: Nancy is Red’s girl, and I don’t 
think she’d be too keen about that 
mistletoe picture either. 

BaRNEY (Seizing picture and tearing tt 
into small pieces): I'll do the deed 








myself! (Flings scraps into the air) 
There she goes! 

Mr. Buake (Taking a bill from his 
pocket): There was no reward offered 
for finding the check, Barney, but I 
think you could use this for some 
extra film. 

BarRNEY: Gee, thanks, Dad. But 
maybe you should save it for gas, 
just in case I get that jalopy, now 
that we’ve found Aunt Martha’s 
check. 

Mrs. BLAKE: Don’t indulge in wishful 
thinking, Son. 
the washer and dryer. 

ELLEN: Everytime I think of that re- 
volting bedroom, I could die! 

Bos: When you take a ride in the boat 
this summer with that new motor, 
you'll forget all about your bedroom. 

Mr. Buake: Possession is nine points 
of the law, and that old saw of mine 


is in bad shape. (Phone rings and 
Bos runs to answer.) 
ELLEN: Looks like you’re in for a 


family argument, Dick. We’re all 
spending our Christmas check before 
it’s cashed. 

Dick: I’ve had enough argument for 
one day. I think I’ll sit this one out. 

Mrs. BuakeE: With the family split five 
ways, nobody will ever get a major- 
ity. 

Mr. Buiake: In that case, four of you 
vote, and I’l] get my saw tomorrow 
morning. 

Barney: Dictators are out of favor, 
Dad, even in monarchies. (Bos re- 
turns in a sober mood.) 

ELLEN: Was that for me, Bob? 

Bos: No, it was for Red. 

Mrs. Buake: He said he was expect- 
ing a call. 


I’m still voting for . 


Mr. Buiake: Did you tell them he said 
to call back in about an hour? 

Bos: No, I took the message. 

Mrs. BuakeE: You look worried, Bob. 
Is something wrong? 

Bos: All depends on how you look at 
it. It was Mr. Hastings, President 
of the Halifax Works. He’s spend- 
ing Christmas with friends of Red’s 
family, and he knew Red wanted a 
job. 

Mr. Buake: Well, did he get it? 

Bos: Yes. He’s to report for work the 
day after this semester ends. 

Mrs. Bake: Then this means the end 
of college. 

Bos: I’m afraid so. 

Barney: Can’t he go back later? 

Mr. Buiake: That’s easier said than 
done, Barney. I’d hate to think of 
Bob leaving right now. 

Bos: I’m sure he’d go back later on, 
but it would mean he couldn’t 
graduate with the class. He’s worked 
so darn hard . . . if only he could 
just hold out this semester. 

Mr. BuakeE: He’s sure to be a success 
when he graduates. 

Mrs. Bake: Isn’t there somebody 
who could help him? 

Bos: He’s too proud to ask for help, 
Mom. I guess I’m the only person 
he’s ever told how much college 
means to him. 

Dick: But surely a guy like this Red 
must have a lot of friends who could 
lend him the money. 

Bos: Sure, he has friends, good friends, 
but right now they’re all too busy 
thinking about new motors for their 
boats. 

Mrs. Biake: And new washers and 
dryers. 





ELLEN: And new bedroom wallpaper. 

Barney: And old beat-up jalopies. 

Mr. Buake: And new power saws... 

Bos: Say, Dad, Mom, Ellen, Barney, 
how about it? 

Mr. Buake: As President of the Blake 
Christmas Corporation, I call for a 
vote! 

ELLEN: Oh, Dad, do you really mean 
it? 

Mr. Buiake: Of course, I mean it. And 
this time, I’ll bet we get an over- 
whelming majority. All those in 
favor of lending our Christmas 
check to Red, say... 

ALL: Aye! 

Dick: Excuse me, everybody; I forgot 
I was a non-voter! 

ELLEN: That’s all right, Dick, your 
vote is as good as the next fellow’s 
on this issue. 

Bos: What if he won’t take the money? 

Mr. Buake: I’m sure he will. This is 
important to him . . . and when he 
learns that it’s important to us, too, 
he’ll take the money. After all, it 
won’t be as if it were charity. He 
can pay it back after he gets through 
college and his father is back at 
work again. 

ELLEN: How are we going to tell him? 

Mr. BiaKe: We're not going to tell 
him, Ellen. Tomorrow that boy is 
going to get acheck that will tell him 
all he needs to know, and a letter 
that will convince him that he should 
accept it. 


ELLEN: Oh, Dad, you’re wonderful! 

Mrs. Buake: Of course, he’s wonder- 
ful, Ellen. But so are you all, all of 
you are wonderful. 

Bos: Maybe we should call ourselves 
the wonderful, wonderful Blakes. 
BarRNEY: Don’t kid yourselves, wait 
till this Christmas spirit burns itself 
out. Then we’ll be back to normal. 

ELLEN: But that’s the most wonderful 
part of it all, Barney. If you have 
the real Christmas spirit, it never 
burns itself out. It just keeps on 
blazing brighter and brighter from 
one year to another. (Doorbell rings.) 

Bos: It’s Red with Claire and Nancy. 
I’ll let them in. (Bos ezits.) 

BarNEY: This should make a great 
shot all four of them under the 
mistletoe. (He gets set with the camera 
as Bos, CLarrRE, Rep and Nancy 
enter.) Hold it! Hold it! Take your 
places for the Mistletoe Classic. 
(The boys grab their girls and strike 
a romantic pose.) That’s it. That’s 
fine. Watch the birdie. 

Dick (Seizing ELLEN’s hand): Come 
on, Ellen, what are we waiting for? 
(ELLEN and Dick join the group.) 

Mr. BuakE (With his arm about Mrs. 
BuAKE): Hurry up, Barney. Your 
mother and I are next. We want to 
bring our Mistletoe Record up to 
date. (Curtain) 

THE END 


(Production Notes on page 12) 
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(Play on pages 1-11) 
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lace. There is a sofa left. A door right 
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The Inn of the Blue Rose 


by Marguerite Kreger Phillips 


Characters 
AARON 
JUDITH 
MARTHA 
VALERIUS 
SOLDIER 
Davip 
3 SHEPHERDS 
Mary 
JOSEPH 
PEOPLE, who have come to register 

TrmE: The eve of Jesus’ birth. 

Sertine: The Inn of the Blue Rose. 
Across the back of the stage, there is a 
low platform with two or three steps 
leading up to it. Behind it is a large 
window, from which a panorama of 
Bethlehem’s hills and blue sky is 

Up left is a door leading to the 

back of the inn. A door down left 

leads to the other part of the inn, and a 

Above the 

door right is a large shield, with two 

At left is a 
small desk, with a bench at it. Down 
right is a large wooden table, with a 
long bench in front of it. A large, 
heavy chair with arms and a high 
back is down left. 

At Rise: Juprru stands on the platform, 
looking out the window. AARON 
hustles about straightening furniture. 
He stops suddenly and looks up at 
JUDITH. 

Aaron (Sharply): Why this melan- 
choly attitude, Judith? It is a long 
time since the Inn of the Blue Rose 


seen. 


door right leads outside. 


bright blue roses on it. 


had more business than it could 
take care of. Now that we do have 
it, there is much to be done. Do not 
stand there idle. 

JupitH (TJ'urns and smiles): I am not 
unmindful of our good fortune, 
Uncle Aaron. (She looks out the 
window, then down at Aaron.) The 
hills of Bethlehem are so beautiful 
tonight. The early evening sky is so 
blue — as blue as our roses. (She 
gestures toward shield.) Would that 
David were here to watch with me, 
if only for a moment! 

Aaron: David! So that is why you 
dream. David, who volunteered to 
serve in the armies of Rome. You’d 
better set your cap for one who can 
help you with this inn when I am 
gone. It will be yours, this Inn of 
the Blue Rose. (MARTHA enters 
breathlessly, up right.) 

JupitH: Martha! From your appear- 
ance, one would think you had been 
running miles, when really you are 
within yards of us. Surely the 
Romans haven’t so upset you that 
you lose your breath! 

MartTHa (Smiles): You may say as 
much. 

JupitTH: I am surprised that you should 
let them trouble you. 

MartTHa: One can hardly call a 
crowded inn trouble. Why, this 
night we shall make up for all the 
poor business we have had through- 
out the year. 








Jupitu (Coaxingly): Take time to look 
It is especially lovely 


at the sky. 
tonight. 

Marta: Judith, Judith, always think- 
ing of beautiful things. Aaron, do 
you really believe you will make an 
innkeeper of this young woman? 

Aaron (Shaking his head): Sometimes, 
I wonder. Now, what has brought 
you away from your own work? 

JupiTH: See? Work is all Uncle Aaron 
can think of. 

MartTua: I came to make sure you had 
an extra quantity of water from the 
spring. The men just now have re- 
turned, saying that the nearby 
spring is dry. We may not have time 
to send to the one further down the 
lane, with all the rush of this regis- 
tration business. 

Aaron: You and Samuel should know 
I am always willing to share with 
you whatever I can spare. Our own 
spring is flowing generously. 

Marsa (Doubtfully): With the inns 
so full of travelers, I was afraid you 
might run short. 

Aaron: We have water to spare. 

Marrtua: I’ll hurry back then. (Laughs) 
My good Samuel has even cast his 
eyes on our stable, thinking he might 
make a profit there. I laughed at 
him so for begrudging the poor 
beasts their small shelter. My scorn 
changed his mind. The beasts are to 
keep what little protection the stable 
gives. (She waves to JupitH and exits 
up right. AARON turns to look at some 
sheets of parchment on his desk. 
JupITH stares up at the shield over 
the door.) 

JupiTH (Speaks suddenly and with emo- 
tion): There is little chance of the 


Legend of the Blue Rose repeating 
itself this day. We have little free- 
dom now with this decree of Caesar 
Augustus. 

Aaron (Shocked and frightened): Not 
a word against the decree of Caesar 
Augustus! All our rooms are re- 
seved for his governor, and they will 
be paid for in gold. Do not speak 
like that again! 

Jupitu (Firmly): The Legend of the 
Blue Rose. (AARON -studies parch- 
ments.) “‘A kind deed will bring great 
rejoicing to mankind.” (Stops as she 
sees JOSEPH and MARY appear in 
doorway.) Uncle Aaron, what are we 
to do? More weary travelers have 
come to our inn. (Mary stands so 
that light reflected from the shield will 
shine on her face. JOSEPH moves into 
room. ) 

JOSEPH: Peace to this house and to 
those within. 

JupitTH (Cordially): And peace to you 
who wander far. 

Aaron (Shouting angrily): No room! 
No room! Turn them away, Judith. 
You know full well that our rooms 
are all taken. 

JosEePH: We have come for the registra- 
tion ordered by the Roman emperor. 
Could you not find some place for us 
this night? 

AarON (Bangs on the table and again 
shouts): You heard me before. Be- 
gone! You block the doorway. 

JosePH: We have not been able to find 
shelter at any of the other inns. Just 
a covering is all we ask. 

Aaron: Valerius, the Roman governor, 
honors my inn this night! 

JosEePH (Sighs deeply as he turns to 
Mary): No room at this inn, either. 








JupirH: They are so tired. Let me 
offer them some goat’s milk and 
some bread. At least we can do that 
much to give them the strength 
with which to seek further. 

Aaron (Shakes his head): You will 
never be a successful innkeeper. 

JupitH (Pleading): At least, for the 
woman? 

Aaron: I cannot refuse your pleading, 
Judith. This once, then, have your 
way. 

JupitaH (Rushes to Mary’s side and 
motions the couple to table): Rest 
here. I will bring refreshment for 
your parched throats. (Mary and 
JOSEPH sit down. JupITH hurries off. 
AARON sits at his desk with head bent 
over his work.) 

Joseph (Rises and moves to center): 
May good come to your inn for this 
kindness. 

Aaron (Boastfully, as he glances over 


his shoulder at JoserH): Humph! 
We need not your words. 
is coming here! Valerius, the Roman 
governor. 

JosePH: Then we shall not remain long. 
(He returns to Mary. Jupiru hurries 
in with bowl and small roll of dark 


Valerius 


bread. Mary drinks slowly from 
bowl. Josepu breaks the roll, and the 
two share it.) 

JupitH: Would that we might give you 
shelter. My uncle speaks the truth 
when he says the Roman governor 
has taken our last rooms for his 
registration. The people will come 
here. They will pass through and go 
off up there..(She points toward door, 
up left.) They register in that room. 
The offices are now ready. Every- 
one awaits the coming of Valerius. 
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JosEePH: We, too must register, but 
first a shelter has to be found. 

AaRON: Cease that prattling. Let 
them eat and be gone. Valerius en- 
tered the city at sundown and will 
be here any moment. 

Jupitu: There is yet time. (Crossly, to 
Aaron) Would you have the goat’s 
milk curdle and leave no healing 
strength behind? (Mary hands Jo- 
SEPH the bowl, and he finishes the 
milk.) 

Aaron: I do not intend to have our inn 
shamed in front of Valerius, should 
he arrive and find these humble folk 
here. I fear his displeasure. 

JupiTH: Uncle, you indeed make much 
of these Romans. I fear them not. 

JosepH (Hands bowl to Jupirn): We 
have finished, kind one, and are re- 
freshed. 

Aaron: Away then! Out of my inn! 
Valerius must be greeted as befits his 
station. We must not do anything 
to anger the Romans. I myself 
shall serve him. 

Jupitu (To Josepn): Try the next inn. 

Aaron (Sharply): You heard Martha 
say their inn was full. 

JupitH (Sadly): That is true, but 1 was 
thinking of the stable. 

Aaron: The stable? 

Jupitu (7o Josep and Mary): Only 
the stable is left, and that the poor 
beasts still claim. No hope for you 
there. A stable — (Stares at Mary, 
then quickly shakes her head) No, no, 
not that. 

Aaron: If Samuel puts the beasts out 
for anyone, he will want gold in ex- 
change, and I think there is little 
gold in yon pockets. 

JupiTH ‘(Quickly): Try the western 





part of the city. I wish you both a 
good place to rest this night. "Twas 
meager, what I was able to do for 
you. (She watches JoserH and Mary 
go off up right, then turns to AARON.) 
Roman governors who take shelter 
away from poor people like that 
are — are not fit to be governors! 
AARON: Quiet, foolish girl! The 
Romans would think nothing of leav- 
ing us without a shelter ourselves, if 
they knew we spoke irreverently of 
their great ones under this roof. 
Know you not we are their slaves? 
JupirH: They! They who worship 
idols, masters of people who believe 
in a living God? How can this be? 
AARON (Crosses to look anxiously off at 
right, then turns to JupirH): You 
wish to eat — you wish to keep this 
shelter? Then silence your tongue. 


A soldier approaches. (AARON moves 


back as SOLDIER marches into room.) 

Sotprer (Jn loud ringing tone): Val- 
erius, Governor by appointment of 
His Imperial Majesty, Augustus 
Caesar! (He exits up right.) 

Jupiru (Makes a saucy bow to AARON): 
I leave you to enjoy your company, 
uncle. 

Aaron (Pleadingly): Stay. 
your services. 

JupirH: Why, only a short time back I 
heard you state that you and you 
only would serve the great Valerius. 

Aaron: Judith, please your old uncle. 
We all need this business that the 
Romans bring to us. We must give 
good service to the guests that honor 
this inn tonight. 

JupirH: Very well, if you wish. First, 
I must look to the arrangements for 
refreshments. Your Roman guests 


I do need 


may be demanding. (She runs off at 
left. Loud shouts come from off-stage. 
As the shouts fade, VALERIUS enters 
right. The SOLDIER enters and stands 
at the door.) 

Aaron (His voice shakes): Welcome, 
great Valerius. Welcome to the Inn 
of the Blue Rose. Your rooms are 
ready. 

VALERIUsS (At center stage): I begin the 
registration at once, but first I bring 
you one who left your midst a long 
time ago. (7’0 Sotpter) Bring David 
here. (SOLDIER exits.) 

Aaron: David? Do you mean the 
wanderer? 

Vauerius: Yes. He has been a fine 
soldier of Rome. 

Davin (Rushing in with a_ shout): 
Aaron! Aaron! (He clasps AARON by 
the shoulders and shakes him none 
too gently.) Where is Judith? 

Aaron (Embarrassed): Judith is here. 

Davin: I can hardly wait to see her. 

VALERIvs: I, too, must see this beauti- 
ful one that holds the love of David, 
one of my finest soldiers. David, re- 
member the sentries must be posted. 

Davin (At attention): At once, sir! (He 
exits right, as SoLpIER enters and 
goes to VALERIUS.) 

SoutprER: The people clamor to be ad- 
mitted for registration, sir. Some 
have come a great distance and cry 
out. 

VALERIUS (Crossing to bench): I, too, 
would cry out if called to be absent 
for so long from my home. Let the 
tables be set in the rooms assigned. 

Aaron: All is in readiness. 

VALERIUvs: Show my officer. 

AARON (Moves up to platform): This 
way. (Points to left) The rooms for 





SOLDIER 





registration are there. (7’0 VALERIUS) 
Sir, they need not pass your presence 
more than once. There is a door by 
which they may leave from the 
registration room. Clerks are sta- 
tioned now at their places. I shall 
make sure all is in order. (AARON 
exits up left.) 

(To VawueErtus): Shall the 
records read the same? 

VaALERIUS: The name, the residence, 
the wife, and the possessions of each 
family are enough for Caesar. No 
poetry, remember—we are not 
interested in the descendants of 
King David. 

So.preR: It shall be done as you com- 
mand. (Goes right and calls off) Bring 
here the first that are to be registered. 
(At once the PEOPLE begin to file in 
slowly from right. There is a mur- 
muring of voices off-stage, but the 
PEOPLE move quietly across and up 
the steps to exit at left, guided by the 
SOLDIER. SOLDIER returns to right. 
After a number of PEOPLE have 


passed off left, a murmuring begins 
there. AARON enters up left and hur- 


jug. 


was the son of Mattaniah, which 
was the son of Jacob, which was the 
son of Joseph, which was the son 
Mattathias, which was the son 
Hashabiah, which was the son 
Ephraim, which was the son 
Azias, which was the son of Joathin, 
which was the son of Salathiel, 
which was the son of Obadiah — 


VaLeERIus (Finally raising his voice 


above the chanting): I said we were 
not inte.ested in the descendants of 
David! Quiet them! We do not 
need the whole history. (The So1- 
DIER rushes left.) Let these people 
enter. (VALERIUS towards 
PEOPLE ascending steps.) Stop those 
at the other door. (He gestures right) 
Hold back the crowd until these 
have registered. (SOLDIER exits 
right. AARON enters down left with 
Jupitu follows with tray of 
small cakes. They carry these to 
VaterIus. He takes a sip from jug, 
then turns and looks admiringly at 
JupiItH, who has moved back to stand 
left) Can this be the beautiful Judith 
I have heard of? 


waves 


ries to VALERIUS. As AARON starts 
to speak, he is stopped by a wave of 
the hand. Va.ertus watches the 
ProPLe. Then he nods to AARON to 
speak.) 

Aaron: May I serve you? 

VALERIUS: I am thirsty. (AARON 
rushes off down left. Vautertus turns 
back to watch the people.) 

PEOPLE (Off-stage left. Start each new 
speaker at the beginning, and when 


Aaron: Judith is my ward and the 
very young woman David spoke of— 

JupitH (Cuts in): David? Is he here? 
Why have you kept this from me? 

VALERIUs: You shall see him. He has 
told me much about you and this 
inn. The inn that brings joy to all 
who stay here. (Laughs) Perhaps I, 
too, shall experience this joy. Tell 
me about this legend of the blue 
rose. David has always meant to, 


he reaches the fourth or fifth name, 
start another. Use a variety of voices): 
Which was the son of Matthat, 


but wars and more wars have pre- 
vented talk of such peaceful things 
as blue roses. 


which was the son of Levi, which Aaron: Oh, sir, it would only tire you. 
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It is a simple tale, believed by simple 
folk like us. 

JupirH: Uncle, how can you speak so 
of the legend that means much to 
our people? 

Va.erius: Ah! Now I must hear this 
tale and from the lips of David’s 
loved one. (AARON shakes his head, 
but Jupirx looks at him proudly.) 

Jupitru: The blue rose is an emblem of 
freedom, of peace — 

Aaron: Careful, Judith. 

VaALERIUS (Gives him a disdainful 
glance and then speaks directly to 
JupiTH): And since I am a Roman 
governor, I know only of slavery? 
Tell me of this blue rose. You need 
not fear me. 

Jupitu: I do not fear you. 

Va.ertus: Nor does your David. Be- 
gin, young woman. 

Jupiru: Our shield was treasured by 
my grandfather, and by his father. 
The blue rose on it is a symbol of 
freedom and hope for my people. 
According to the legend of the blue 
rose, hundreds of years ago when my 
people were taken captive by the 
Persians, the Persians decreed that 
all men should worship the Persian 
idols. When they found that my 
people worshipped the living God 
who dwells in Heaven, they forbade 
them to look at the sky. One day, 
unable to bear looking at the Persian 
idols any more, my people turned to 
look at the ground instead. There, 
growing all about them, were blue 
roses, the very blue that they so 
longed to look at in God’s sky. 

Vaterius (Turns and looks at shield): 
And the blue roses in the shield 
represent those roses? 


Jupiru: Yes. It is said that peace will 
come to anyone who does a kind deed 
while in this inn. 

Vaertvs: That is a word I know little 
of — peace. 

Aaron: Judith, I fear we have wearied 
his Excellency with our simple tale. 

VALERIvs: Because I have known only 
wars, does that mean I cannot listen 
to this talk of peace? From the time 
I entered this city at sundown, I 
have felt like a different man — al- 
most like a man of peace. Young 
woman, do not fear that your tale 
has distressed me. (Briskly) But 
now I must be about my business. 
(Jupita bows and exits lower left.) 
Innkeeper, go and bid others to come 
in now for the registration. They 
have been waiting too long. (AARON 
goes off right. A murmuring starts. 
He re-enters and leads the people up 
the steps of platform and off at left. 
Davin appears at right. He looks 
back and waves his hand. The mur- 
muring subsides.) 

Davip: How they do clamor! (The 
SoLDIER stands in the doorway. The 
PEOPLE stop entering.) 

VaueErius: Ah! David. 
are posted? 

Davin: All approaches to the square 
are fully guarded. 

Va.ertius: The gates? 

Davin: A soldier at each. 

VALERIvs: Very well. This business of 
registering is quite different from 
what we’ve been used to. We have 
been warned to expect resistance, 
you know. Every man in Bethlehem 
considers himself the descendant of a 
king, and hopes to give a ruler to 
Israel. 


The sentries 








Davin (With dignity): ‘Thou, Bethle- 
hem, though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah — ”’ 

Vauerius: “Yet out of thee shall he 
come forth unto me that is to be 
ruler in Israel.” (Smiles at Davin) 
I, too, know the prophecy of your 
people, David. i have never ques- 
tioned your loyalty to me, but I 
know you are a peace-loving man at 
heart. I’ll not hold that against you. 
Now, I have just learned the story 
of the legend of the blue rose. 

Davin (Startled): Surely not from 
Aaron? 

VaLeErRIus: No — but I know now why 
you have asked for your discharge. 
Davin: I have never regretted being a 
soldier of Rome and serving under 

you. 

VaLerius: I’m not a model worth 
looking up to. You’ve seen enough 
of me to know that. In time, a man 
of war loses most of the kindness and 
love in his nature. But in our cam- 
paign against the Nervii, you saved 
my life. I am going to repay you by 
granting your request for a dis- 
charge. 

Davip: You must not think you need 
to repay me for saving your life. 
VaLERIvus: Your discharge is granted. 

(VALERIUS rises. Davin takes his 
hand. VA.ERIUs smiles.) Go find 
your daughter of the blue rose. It was 

she who told me the legend. 

AARON (Appears up left): The clerks 
are keeping the registrants very 
quiet, sir. 

VaLerrus: Innkeeper, is there no 
passage around this inn where more 
of the people might enter and 
register? 


Aaron: If you wish, sir, I can guide 
them to the door at the back of the 
inn. 

VaALERIvS: Do this then, at once. It is 
not necessary that I see each one as 
he passes in to register. (AARON 
exits. Davin starts off.) David! 
(Davin turns back.) I will keep you 
but a moment more from your be- 
loved one. There is something 
troubling me, something about this 
night that I do not understand. Re- 
member when we entered the city, 
how I stopped to let that poor 
carpenter and his wife cross our 
path? I looked upon their faces, and 
suddenly I seemed to feel peaceful. 
Now, in this inn, the feeling grows 
upon me. 

Davin: Sir, I feared for them, and then 
I saw the look on your face. You 
did a kind deed. 

VaLErIvs: Not voluntarily. I do not 
know why I did it. In Jerusalem, 
the cavalry would have had great 
sport running them down. (Shakes 
his head) I am going to walk abroad 
to clear my head and mind of these 
soft thoughts. The clerks are han- 
dling the registration well. Perhaps 
I’ll look in on them. I must rid my- 
self of this gentleness that seems to 
shroud me. (AARON enters right, and 
stares as VALERIUS exits right.) 

Davin: Valerius acts like a man in a 
dream. (JupirH enters at lower left.) 

JupitH (Crying out): David! (As she 
rushes to Davip, AARON hurries off 
lower left, shaking his head.) 

Davip (Holding her): Judith, Judith! 
Two whole years. Too, too long to 
be away from the sight of you. Why, 
you are more beautiful than I re- 








membered. Look at me —have I 
changed? Have I grown rough as a 
Roman soldier, fighting under the 
great Valerius? I have been where 
men do change rapidly . . . on the 
field of battle. Judith, have I 
changed? 

JupiTH: You will always be the same 
to me. 

Davin: Judith, I have my discharge. 
I am home to stay. 

JupitH: Oh, David! 

MartHa (Enters right): Where is 
Aaron? Our wine is running low. 
Judith, do you think Aaron could 
spare us some? (Stares at Davin) 
Oh! 

Davin (Gaily): I’ll get it. I know this 
old inn well. (Smiles at Martua) 
Have you forgotten that? (Ezits) 

Martua (Stares after him, then looks at 
JupitaH, who is laughing): Judith, 
should I know that handsome sol- 
dier? His features 
(Suddenly) Judith! 
David. Your David! 

Jupitu: Yes, he is David. 

Martua: He has returned to you. 
Does Aaron approve? 

JupITH: Suppose you ask Aaron. 

Martua: That Aaron — he is all busi- 
ness. He has little heart, but he has 
been good to you and will do right 
by his brother’s child. Aaron is 
doing big things with this inn, but 
David wears the dress of a Roman 
soldier. I cannot see how he would 
help run this inn. 

JupiTH: He will not wear Roman dress 
much longer. He is home to stay. 
Marta: Oh, I am so happy for you. 
Judith, were a carpenter and his wife 

here this evening? 


familiar. 
must be 


are 


He 


JupirH: Yes. Aaron turned them 
away, and it grieved me very much. 
They said they had been turned 
away from so many places, and the 
sweet woman was with child. 

Marrua: To think that in our stable a 
child may be born this night! 

Jupitu (Surprised): In your stable? 

Martua: I know, I know, you heard 
what I said about Samuel. We did 
turn them away from the inn, too. 

JupirH: For shame, Martha. You 
could have found a place for them. 
Your Samuel is not like my uncle. 

Martua: Judith, still you do not un- 
derstand. We did give them shelter, 
but only in the stable. Not much, 
but it would give them protection 
from the weather. And my good 
Samuel did not interfere. 

JupirH: Oh, Martha, you are good 
and kind. 

MarrTua: Not too good. We gave them 
shelter with the oxen and the sheep. 

JupitH: Martha, do not be surprised 
at what I am about to say. I cannot 
help thinking of the prophecy of 
our people. So many things are hap- 
pening this night — and now we are 
speaking of a child about to be born. 
Martha, why could not that child be 
the ruler of Israel that we look for? 

Martua (Shocked): In a stable? The 
ruler of Israel? Born in a stable? 
Judith, Judith, you do indeed dream. 
Come, while we await the wine, let 
us look in on the registration. It has 
quieted down. (JupitrH leads the 
way up the steps. She stops to look off 
at the countryside.) Ah, I wish I had 
your time to stand and gaze from 
this window. (The sounds of an 
argument come from right. Three 








young SHEPHERDS push into the 
room. VALERIUS follows. The Sot- 
DIER stands in the doorway. VALERIUS 
sits in the chair at lower left and stares 
straight ahead. Davin enters with a 
jug, and joins Marta and Jupiru. 
AARON rushes in from lower left, wav- 
ing his hands at the shepherds.) 

Aaron (Shouting): Out! Out! 
want no smell of sheep here. 

Ist SHEPHERD: Good innkeeper, hear 
us! (VALERIUS turns to look at him.) 
We do not want your rooms. The 
hills are home enough for us, but we 
have been sent with news for you 
and all your people. 

Aaron: What nonsense is this? How 
could you common shepherds have 
news for the innkeeper of the Blue 


X¢ se? 


We 


Ist SHepHeRD: The angels have bid- 
den us to bring to you — 

AARON (Cuts him off sharply): Angels? 
You scorn my rooms, and now you 
would have me believe that the 
angels stooped to shepherds for 
messengers? 

2npD SHEPHERD: We do indeed bring 
tidings of great glory. 

Martua: Aaron, give heed, the news 
may come from Herod. 

JupitH: From Herod? Herod’s com- 
ing announced by angels? Who 
would rejoice at the coming of 
Herod? (Davin pulls them both back 
and shakes his head warningly.) 

3RD SHEPHERD: Good innkeeper, hear 
us. We have tidings of great joy 
and glory for all people. 

VaALERIvs: What is this glory that you 
speak of? I know only of Roman 
glories. 


AaRON (Running to VauLertus): Sir, 


you need not be troubled by these 
shepherds. I can rid the place of 
them at once. 

VaLerivs: Silence, innkeeper. I will 
hear them. Come forward, shep- 
herds. Speak. 

2np SHEPHERD: An angel of the Lord 
‘ame unto us while we were keeping 
watch over our flocks by night. And 
the angel said unto us, ‘‘Fear not: 
for, behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this 
day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. And this 
shall be a sign unto you: Ye shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger.” 

Marrtua: A manger! 

2nD SHEPHERD: We have come seeking 
him. 

Aaron: Seek elsewhere. Go back to 
your flocks, you moon-struck shep- 
herds. We have neither seen nor 
heard anything of which you speak. 

Ist SHEPHERD (70 AARON): Do you 

know the prophecy of your 
people? 

Marrua: If 
manger... 

VaALERtvs: Silence, woman! Let the 
shepherds finish. Shepherd, speak 
again of what you heard. I, too, re- 

I feel that I 


not 


you seek a child in a 


member a prophecy. 
must hear more. 

lst SHEPHERD: The angels told us to 
fear not, but we were frightened. 

VALERIUS: Let me hear the words of 
the angels. 

2nD SHEPHERD: Suddenly there was 
with the angel a multitude of the 


heavenly host, praising God, and 
saying, “Glory to God in the high- 








est, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” 

VALERIUS: Peace among men? Could 
that ever be? 

Davin: Our forefathers believed that 
peace would come, when the proph- 
ecy was fulfilled. 

Juprru: Heed the words of the shep- 
herds. They are indeed the words 
of the prophecy. 

Aaron: Is it possible? 

Davin: Go, shepherds, go! 
child! 

Martua (With awe): Come with me. 
I think I know where the child is. 
“Ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a man- 
ger.” In a manger... in a stable. 
(She exits with SHEPHERDS. ) 

Vavertvs: In a stable! David, I have 
one more order for you as a soldier 
of Rome. While I was walking to- 


Seek the 


night, I passed a stable near an inn. 
A man was standing there, and he 


spoke to me. He and his wife had 
not yet registered, and this troubled 


him. He did not wish to leave his 
wife . . . so I took his registration. 
(Slowly) Valerius, governor of 
Judea, stooped to this menial task. 
I do not know why I did this, but 
there was something wonderful there, 
something I could feel but could not 
see. (He pulls a small piece of paper 
from his cloak.) This contains all 
we need to register him. (He reads.) 
Name: Joseph. Residence: Nazareth. 
Wife’s Name: Mary. Trade: Car- 
penter. No possessions save the tools 
he carried on his back. (He hands 
the paper to Davi.) 


Davip: It is the prophecy of my 


people. 


Aaron (With awe): “For unto us a 


child is born, unto us a son is given, 
and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder; and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
mighty God, the everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace.’”’ (Curtain) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue INN oF THE BivE Rose 


Characters: 8 male; 3 female; as many extras, 
male and female, as desired, for people who 
come to register. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Biblical costumes for all except 
Valerius, Soldier, and David, who wear 
Roman uniforms. 

Properties: Parchment papers, bowl, small 
roll of dark bread, two jugs, tray of small 
cakes. 

Setting: The Inn of the Blue Rose. Across the 
back of the stage, there is a low platform 
with two or three steps leading up to it. 
Behind it is a large window, from which a 


Lighting: If 


panorama of Bethlehem’s hills and blue 
sky is seen. Up left, a door leads from the 
platform to the back of the inn. A door 
down left leads to the other part of the inn, 
and a door right leads outside. Above the 
door right is a large shield, with two bright 
blue roses on it. At left is a small desk, with 
a bench at it. Down right is a large wooden 
table, with a long bench in front of it. A 
large, heavy chair with arms and a high 
back is down left. 


ssible, a small spot should 
ight the shield in such a way that the light 
is reflected down. 





Christmas Coast to Coast 
by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
JoHN LANNON 
Preaey LANNON 
MILKMAN 
Mrs. ScHULTZ 
Miss GEORGE 
2 Detivery Boys 
Mr. HENRIES 
JEFFREY LorD 
Duucre BAKER 
3 TV TECHNICIANS 
EXTRAS, as many as feasible 
TimE: The present. 10:30 a.m., the day 
before Christmas. 
Serrine: The Lannon living room, in 
their New York City apartment. 


There is a huge potted tree standing in 


the middle of the room. 

At Rise: The stage is empty. After a 
moment, JOHN enters through the front 
door. He is about twenty-five. He is 
dressed in a warm overcoat and scarf, 
and carries a briefcase. 

JouN (Calling out): Hello, I’m home! 
Peggy? Anybody home? (To him- 
self) ‘‘’ Twas the day before Christ- 
mas, and all through the house, not 
a creature was stirring, not even my 
wife.” (He starts toward the closet 
with his coat when the kitchen door 
opens and PrGGy enters. She is about 
twenty-three; very pretty, even in her 
work clothes, which she is now wear- 
ing. She carries a pitcher of water. 
She seems surprised to see JoHN, and 
not particularly pleased.) 

Pracy: What are you doing here? 
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JoHN (Taken aback): What do you 
mean? Don’t you remember me? 
I’m your husband. John Lannon. 
I live here. 

Praey: Don’t be silly, John, of course 
I know who you are. But what are 
you doing here? You’re supposed to 
be down at the newspaper, working. 

JoHN: I know, honey, but I got the 
day off. 

Praey: The day off! No, John, that’s 
tomorrow. ‘Tomorrow’s Christmas, 
and tomorrow’s the day you get off! 

JoHN: But you don’t understand. I’m 
getting today and tomorrow off. 

Praey: Really? 

Joun: Really. Tomorrow I get off be- 
cause it’s Christmas. Right? 

Praey: Right. And today? 

Joun: And the boss gave me today off 
because I’m going to be on tele- 
vision. 

Praecy: But we’re not supposed to be 
on television until this evening! 

JOHN: Well, the boss thought I could 
use a few hours to rest. And then 
we'll be having a rehearsal, won’t 
we? You know, they say it’s tough 
being on television. I'll bet this 
“People to People” program isn’t as 
-asy as it looks. 

Prae@y: You don’t have to tell me that! 
I’ve never been so nervous in my 
life. 

JoHN: I don’t mind admitting I’m a 
little nervous myself. 

Praey: You, nervous? That’s ridicu- 





lous! After all those terrible stories 
you’ve covered for the newspaper? 
That awful murder case, and the 
series about juvenile delinquency! 
You have nerves of iron. 

JouNn: Maybe that’s why I got to be 
such a good reporter. Maybe that’s 
why we’ve been selected to appear 
on the “People to People’’ television 
show. Say, Peggy, what’s wrong 
with you? You don’t seem very 
happy to see me home. 

Pracy: I’m not happy to see you home. 

Joun: You’re not! Well, why not? 

Precy: Look, John, not only are you 
going to be on television. but J’m 
going to be on television, and this 
apartment of ours is going to be on 
television, too. Do you know how 
much work I have to do between 
now and the broadcast to get this 
living room fixed up like a typical 
Christmas living room? 

Joun: That’s O.K., honey. Now that 
I’m home, I can help. 

Preacy: No, John. 
the way. 


You'll only be in 


Joun: I’ve never been in the way be- 
fore when we’ ve decorated for Christ- 
mas. J string the lights, J string the 
mistletoe, J string the popcorn .. . 

Preacy: Yes, but that’s for ordinary 
Christmases. This one is different. 

Joun: What do you mean by “differ- 
ent”? Every Christmas is the same. 

Praey: That’s just the trouble. Christ- 


mas is always the same, everywhere, 
all over the country. What fun will 
it be for people to tune in their TV 
sets and see the same old things 


they have themselves? Like lights, 
and mistletoe, and popcorn .. . 
JoHuN: But people like those things. 


Prcey: Maybe they do. But our 
Christmas — our television Christ- 
mas — is going to be different. No 
lights, no... 

Joun: No lights! 

Preey: Right! And no popcorn and no 
mistletoe! Our Christmas is going 
to be unusual, and original, and dif- 
ferent, and glamorous, and exciting! 

JOHN (Sceptically): Just what did you 
have in mind? 

Pracy: Well . . . John, I want it to be 
a surprise. 

Joun: But I’m your husband! 
can tell me! 

Praey (Considering): No, I don’t 
think so. You'll say I’m foolish, and 
you won’t let me do it. And I have 
all the arrangements made. So 
you'll just have to leave the apart- 
ment until it’s time for the telecast, 
and leave the rest to me. 

JoHN: Leave the apartment! But, 
honey, it’s below zero out there. I’ll 
freeze! 


You 


Preey: Then sit in the subway. Or go 
to the library. 

Joun: Look, dear, I’m a patient man, 
but to be driven out of my house on 
the coldest day of the year! Can I 
stay if I promise not to interfere 
with anything you’ve planned? 

Pra@ey: Do you promise not to ask any 
questions? 

JouN: I solemnly promise not to ask 
any questions. 

Preey: All right, then. You can stay. 
JOHN (Seeing the tree for the first time): 
Jumpin’ Jehosophat! What’s that? 
Praey (Going to the tree protectively, 
watering it from the pitcher): Now, 
John, you promised you wouldn’t 

ask any questions. 





JouN (Trying to control his temper): All 
right, I won’t ask a question. I'll 
make a declarative statement — an 
order, in fact. Tell me what that 
thing is! 

Pracy: Well, dear, it’s — it’s a tree. 

JoHN: I can see that for myself! But 
what’s it doing here? 

Prececy: That’s part of the surprise, 
John. Now don’t go back on your 
word! 

Joun: Peggy, do you mean to say that 
that is for our Christmas? 

PreaGcy: That’s it, dear. 
sort of a Christmas tree! 

JOHN: I have seen pine Christmas trees 
and spruce Christmas trees and 
juniper Christmas trees, and even 
plastic Christmas trees. But a fruit 
tree for Christmas? Never! 

Preey: Dear, I know it’s hard to un- 
derstand, but just be patient and 
everything will become clear in a 
little while. Just have faith in me, 
dear. 

JOHN (Smiling): Okay, I’m sorry I blew 
my top, honey. I’m sure whatever 
you’re doing is very clever, and will 
be just right for the television show. 

Peeecy: Thank you, dear, for trusting 
me. And when you see what I’ve 
planned, you’ll be so proud of me! 
I know you will. 

JOHN: Say, what’s that tag tied to the 
tree? 

Praey: I don’t know, I haven’t had a 
chance to look. Probably tells what 
kind of tree it is. 

Joun: Oh. Would it spoil the surprise 
if I looked at it? 

Preaey (On her way into the kitchen): 
Not at all, dear. Go right ahead. 

Joun (Going to the tree): It’s pretty, 


It’s — it’s 
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whatever it is. (Looks at the tag and 
lets out a yelp) Peggy! Come in here 
at once! 

Pray (Entering in alarm): What is it, 
dear? You sound as though you’ve 
been shot! 

JOHN: I just read the tag. 

Praey: Oh, dear. You mean it’sa... 
a poisonous tree? 

Joun: No, but it might as well be. The 
tag says this tree costs three hun- 
dred dollars! 

Preaey (Alarmed): Three hundred dol- 
lars! 
take! 

Joun: There certainly must be, and I 
think the mistake was in ordering 
it. Thank heavens you haven’t paid 
for it! (Pauses, looking at her) You 
haven’t paid for it, have you? 

Praey (Hesitating): No not ex- 
actly. I... I charged it. 

JouNn: Then call up the store right now 
and tell them to take it back! 

Praey: I’d like to, dear, but I can’t. 
It seems there’s some kind of state 
law that won’t allow it. Something 
about tropical diseases. You know, 
the kind trees get. The man was 
very nice; he explained it all to me. 

Joun: For three hundred dollars, I'll 
bet he was nice! 

Praey: Now don’t get yourself all up- 
set, dear. You can take it out of my 
housekeeping money. 

JOHN: Three 
what rate? 

Praay (Meekly): Fifty cents a week? 

JoHN (Calmly, 
sometimes I wonder how I ever mar- 
ried you. 


Oh, there must be some mis- 


hundred dollars? At 


wonderingly): Peggy, 


Praey: It was very simple, dear. You 
just said “I do.” 








Joun: I see. Well, I guess we’re stuck 
with the tree. I hope there aren’t 
going to be any more little surprises 
like that. 

Pracy (Smiling winningly): No, dear. 
Now be a darling and hang your coat 
in the closet. I’ve a million things 
to do. 

JoHN: Okay. But remember: no more 
surprises! 

Preaecy: Yes, dear. (She starts to exit. 
JOHN goes to the closet, opens the door, 
is about to hang up his coat, does a 
“double-take,” slams the door, and 
leans against it as though he has seen a 
ghost.) 

Joun (Shakily): Peggy .. . 

Proey: Yes, dear? 

JoHN (Slowly, deliberately): There are 
two birds in the closet. (A look of 


remembrance crosses her face. She is 
stalling for time.) Peggy, I said there 


are two birds in the closet. 

Preaey: Oh. Yes. I meant to tell you 
about them. 

Joun: And just how much did these 
two birds cost? 

Preacy (Smiling brightly): Nothing, 
dear. I borrowed them from Mr. 
Johnson across the hall. He was very 
sweet about it. He’s going to watch 
them on television this evening. 

Joun: You mean the birds are going to 
be on the program with us? 

Preaey: That’s right. 

JouN: Wonderful! I’ve always wanted 
to do an animal act on television! 
Preacy: Now, John, there’s 
nothing to be upset about. I have 
everything under control. Why 
don’t you go inside and take a nice 

hot shower? That’ll relax you. 

Joun: You know, that’s the first good 


really 


idea you’ve had today. I think I’ll 
do just that. A nice hot shower! 
(He goes out through the kitchen door. 
Praey faces front, smiling blissfully. 
Suddenly, a look of horror and alarm 
crosses her face.) 

Preecy: John! Wait! Don’t go in the 
bathroom, John! John! (JoHN re- 
appears, looking resigned.) 

Joun (Calmly): And what, may I ask, 
is a flock of geese doing in our bath- 
room? 

Pracy: They aren’t 
They’re swans. 

Joun: Oh, of course. I couldn’t under- 
stand why we had a bathroom full of 
geese, but now that I know they’re 
swans, that’s a different matter. 
(Pauses) Peggy! What on earth are 
swans... 

Praeey: Don’t get excited, John, that’s 
part of the surprise. And they didn’t 
cost anything, either. I borrowed 
them from the Bronx Zoo. They 
wanted the publicity! 

JoHn: Wait a minute. Wait just a 
minute. Light is beginning to break. 

Pracy: That’s fine, dear. 

Joun: Would there, by any chance, be 
seven swaus in our bathtub? 

Preey: That’s exactly right, seven. I 
didn’t think you were in there long 
enough to count them. 

Joun: And would the birds in the closet 
be partridges? 

Preecy: That’s right, dear, from Mr. 
Johnson. I told you about them. 
Joun: And this tree. This wouldn’t be 

a pear tree, by any chance, would it? 

Preacy: I should have known you’d 
recognize a pear tree! Didn’t you 
get a merit badge in nature study 
when you were a Boy Scout? 


John. 


geese, 





Joun: “The Twelve Days of Christ- 
mas!’’ Of course! 

Preecy (Hurt): Oh, John. You’ve 
guessed it! Now the surprise isn’t a 
surprise any more. 

JoHN: That’s all right, Peggy. We've 
only covered three days so far. So it 
seems I have nine more surprises 
left, don’t I? (The doorbell rings.) 
Well, what do you know? Surprise 
number four just popped up. 

PraGy: Now, you sit right down, dear, 
and relax. I’ll see who’s at the door. 
(She opens the door. A MILKMAN 
stands there.) 

Praey: Oh, hello. 

MiLkKmaNn: Are you the lady that wrote 
this letter to the milk company? 
(Looking at the letter he holds in his 
hand.) Mrs. Lannon? 

Preaey: Yes, that’s right. Won’t you 
come in? This is my husband, Mr. 
Lannon. 

MILKMAN (Shaking hands with Joun): 
How do you do? I’m the milkman. 

Joun (Dully): Pleased to know you. 

MiLkMan: Now about this letter . . . 

Preacy: Oh, it’s very simple. I just 
want to borrow eight of your milk- 
maids for a few hours today. You 
see, we’re doing a television broad- 
cast of the old Christmas carol, 
“The Twelve Days of Christmas,” 
and we need eight milkmaids. Of 
course, we’d give the milk company 
credit. It would be wonderful pub- 
licity! 

MiLKMAN: I’m sure it would, Mrs. 
Lannon. The only trouble is, we 
don’t have any milkmaids. 

Preacy: You don’t? But that’s ridicu- 
lous! How do you get the milk from 
the cows? 


MILKMAN: We use electric milking 
machines. 

PracGy: I never thought of that. 

MILKMAN: You don’t suppose you 
could change the line of the song to 
“Right milking machines a-milking,”’ 
do you? 

Praey: No, no, I don’t think so. No, 
we’ve got to have real milkmaids. 
Joun (Sarcastically): Why don’t you 
just get eight milkmen, dear, and 

put wigs and dresses on them? 

Praey: Why, John, that’s a wonderful 
idea! 

Mitkman: Lady, I think your husband 
was only joking. 

Preaey: Even if he was, it’s a brilliant 
idea. Do you think we could find 
eight milkmen who are free tonight, 
who’d like to appear on television? 

MiikMan: I don’t know, Mrs. Lannon. 
I guess I could try. 

Pracy: Would you? Oh, that would be 
just wonderful! 

MiLkKMAN: Of course you’d have to 
pay them the union rate. That’s two 
dollars and seventy cents an hour. 

PrGeGy: Apiece? 

MILKMAN: Yes, ma’am. That’s a 
union rule. 

Praey: Oh, dear! John... 

JoHN: Now, Peggy — 

Preaey: Oh, please, John, say yes. I 
know it’s costing you a lot of money, 
but even if we wanted to fix up a 
regular Christmas now with trees 
and lights and things, we wouldn’t 
have time before the broadcast. 
And we’ve got to have something 
Christmasy when we go on the air. 


JoHN: Okay, I guess you win. If you 
can round up eight milkmen, get 








them over here as soon as possible, 
and I’ll pay them all. 

Pracy: Oh, thank you, John, dear. 
And, milkman, would you tell each 
of them to bring one of his wife’s 
dresses and old hats? That way, at 
least, we'll save on the costume 
expenses. 

MitkmMan_ (Sceptically): Each one 
should dress up like a woman? 
Okay, I’ll tell them. 

Praey: I don’t suppose you’d be inter- 
ested in being one of my milkmaids, 
would you? 

MitkMANn (Hastily beating a retreat 
through the door): No, ma’am! I — 
I have a sick grandmother at home 
I have to take care of. 

Pracy (Calling after him): Oh, I’m 
sorry. But thank you so much. And 
Merry Christmas! (Closing the door.) 
Wasn’t he a nice man? 

JoHN: Yes, he was. Considering that 
he didn’t call the insane asylum and 
ask them to come lock you up, I 
thought he was very nice, indeed. 

Prcey: Now, John. (The telephone 
rings.) 

Preaey: You sit right there, dear, and 
relax. I’ll get it. (Into phone) Hello? 
Oh, yes. Yes, of course. Send them 
right up. (Hangs up) That was the 
doorman. He called to tell me that 
the nine ladies dancing are here. 
They’re on their way up. 

Joun: All of them? 

Precey: Now don’t 


be silly, John. 
Only two of them. The head of the 
dancing school that I called, and her 
star pupil. 

JoHN: Well, if they come from a danc- 
ing school, they’re probably pretty 
good. That’s one thing in our favor. 
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Pracy: I certainly hope so! (The door- 
bell rings.) Here they are now. (She 
opens the door and admits Mrs. 
ScHuLtTz, a very fatuous matron, and 
Miss GeorGE, a thin, middle-aged 
lady.) 

Mrs. Scuuttz: Mrs. Lannon? 

Proey: That’s right. Won’t you come 
in? You must be Mrs. Schultz. 

Mrs. Scuuttz: That’s right, Gladys 
Schultz, director of the “Chic Schultz 
Salon.”” So very nice to meet you. 
And this is my star pupil, Miss 
Minnie George. 

Pracy: How do you do, Miss George? 

Miss GrorGe: Charmed, I’m sure. 

Praey: Mrs. Schultz, Miss George, 
this is my husband, Mr. Lannon. 

JouHN (Rising): How do you do? 

Miss GeorceE: Oh, please don’t get up. 
I like to see a man comfortable! 

JoHN: Then I’m afraid you’re looking 
at the wrong man, Miss George. 

Mrs. Scuuttz: Let’s not chat, shall 
we, but let’s get right down to busi- 
ness. Now, Mrs. Lannon, you said 
when you called that you want to 
put nine of my best pupils on tele- 
vision. 

Preacy: That’s right. This evening, on 
the “People to People” show. We'll 
give you credit, of course. 

Mrs. Scuuttz: And there’s no charge | 
for this opportunity? 

Preey: Why, no, not at all. 

Mrs. Scuuttz: Well, then, it sounds 
ideal! 

Miss GeorGeE: Just think: one of us 
ladies might be discovered by some 
important talent scout, and go to 
Hollywood and have a big career! 

PreaGcy: Yes! Wouldn’t that be won- 
derful? (Miss GrorGe begins cir- 





cling JouNn’s chair, her eyes closed, her 
body swaying in an exotic dance.) 

Mrs. Scuuttz (To Peaey): Now what 
sort of dance did you have in mind? 
(The doorbell rings.) 

Praey: Will you excuse me for a mo- 
ment? There’s someone at the door. 

Mrs. Scuuttz: Certainly. (She crosses 
to Miss GrorGe.) That’s it, Minnie, 
keep your chin up. One two three, 
one two three. (PEGGY opens the door 
to admit Ist DextvEry Boy, carrying 
a covered bird cage in one hand and a 
large crate in the other.) 

Ist Detivery Boy: Mrs. John Lan- 
non? 

Praey: Yes. 

Ist De.tvery Boy: Sign for these, 
please. 

JOHN: Just a moment. Where are you 
from? 

Ist Detivery Boy: The prop depart- 
ment at the network. 
the broadcast this afternoon. 

JOHN: Peggy, do you mean to say 
you’ve let the network in on this 
foolishness? 

Preaey: Of course, dear. I wouldn’t 
want to get you into any trouble 
without getting authorization for it 
first! 

Joun: All right, I'll sign for this stuff. 
At least there won’t be any charge. 


These are for 


(He signs the slip.) 

Ist Detivery Boy: You mean I 
hauled all this stuff over here through 
the wind and snow, and I’m not 
even going to get a tip? 

JOHN (Giving him some change): I take 
it back about there being no charge. 

Ist Dettvery Boy: Thank you, sir. 

JOHN: Say, what’s in these packages, 
anyway? 


lst Detivery Boy: Four live calling 
birds in the cage, and six stuffed 
geese in the crate. Oh, don’t un- 
cover the cage until you’re ready to 
go on the air. 
quite a racket! 

JoHN: Nothing, I’m sure, to what my 
wife can do. 

lst Detivery Boy: How’s that again, 
sir? 

Joun: Nothing. Merry Christmas! 

Ist Detivery Boy (Going): Same to 
you, sir! 


Those birds make 


Praay: Now, ladies, where were we? 

Mrs. Scuuutrz: I had just asked you 
what kind of dances you wanted my 
girls to do on your program. 

Praey: Oh, I thought a minuet would 
be nice. 

Mrs. Scuutrz (Horrified): A minuet! 
PrcGcy: Or maybe a schottische! No, 
I think a minuet would be better. 
Mrs. Scuuttz: But nobody dances the 
minuet these days! My girls don’t 

know how! 

Pracy: Then what would you suggest? 

Miss GeorGE: Well, Z’m an expert at 
the cha-cha-cha! (Does a few steps.) 

JOHN (Aghast): The cha-cha-cha! For 
“The Twelve Days of Christmas’’? 

Mrs. Scuuttrz: Perhaps you’d prefer 
a mambo? (Miss GEORGE goes into 
an active mambo.) 

Praey: Ladies, it’s too late to worry 
about it. Just have nine of your 
best dancers here as soon as possible 
for the dress rehearsal, and we'll 
take it from there! 

Mrs. Scuurrz: Fine, Mrs. Lannon! 
I’m sure everything will work out 
perfectly! 

Praey: I hope so. See you later! (She 
shows them out. Miss GrorGE has 








continued to mambo, and does a kick 
just as she gets outside the door. The 
telephone rings. JOHN goes to answer 
it.) And Merry Christmas! (Miss 
GEORGE sticks her head back into the 
room, just as Peacy is about to shut 
the door.) 

Miss Grorce: If I don’t see you again, 
Mr. Lannon, have a nice holiday! 
Joun (From the telephone, into which he 
is talking): Thank you! The same 

to you! 

Miss GeorGE: I’ll see you later, Mrs. 
Lannon! 

Pracy: Goodbye, now. (She shuts the 
door.) 

JoHN (Into telephone): I see. I see. 
Yes, I’ll tell her. Goodbye — and a 
Merry Christmas. (This greeting 
sounds very tired.) 

Preecy: Oh dear, John, I’m afraid to 
ask you who that was. From the 
look on your face I just know I’ve 
done something else wrong. 

JOHN (Almost too calmly): No, dear. It 
was just one of your guests calling 
to check on the time his group was 
supposed to be here. 

Pracy: Oh, good. I’m glad at least 
one thing is all right. Which group 
was it, dear? 

JoHN: It was the eleven pipers. You 
know: ‘‘Eleven pipers piping.” 

Pracy: Oh, good! Since that’s one of 
the biggest groups, it was one of my 
biggest worries. I’m glad to know 
they'll all be here. 

JOHN (Patiently): Tell me, Peggy, what 
made you decide to call the plumbers 
union? 


Pracy: The plumber’s union? Oh, I 
just looked in the phone directory 
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under “Pipes,” and that was the 
number they listed. 

Joun: Of course! How obvious! It 
must have sounded stupid for me to 
ask such a simple question. And did 
you know that union plumbers get 
four thirty-five an hour? 

Praey (After a pause): Oh. (Smiling) 
Well, dear, after my housekeeping 
money has paid for the pear tree, 
you can collect for the plumbers. 
(The doorbell rings.) 

Joun: Now who could that be? Ten 
lords a-leaping, or three French 
hens? 

Praay: Well, we'll know in a moment. 
(She opens the door to admit Mr. 
HENRIES, a middle-aged Scout leader 
in full Boy Scout regalia — short 
pants and all.) 

Mr. Henries: Mrs. Lannon? (He 
salutes smartly.) Westborough Boy 
Scout Fife and Drum Corps report- 
ing for duty. 

Preay (Saluting): You must be Mr. 
Henries! How nice of you to come! 
But you didn’t have to wear your 
short pants — especially in this be- 
low freezing weather! 

Mr. Henries (Heartily): My good 
deed for the day! 

Joun: Hello, Mr. Henries. So you’re 
the twelve drummers drumming! 

Mr. Henrtzs: I beg your pardon? 

Preey: Oh, don’t mind my husband, 
Mr. Henries. He’s a bit nervous. 
We’re going to be on television, you 
know. 

Mr. HeEnrtres: Well, all the boys are 
downstairs in the lobby rehearsing 
their drums. Whenever you want us, 
you just let us know. 

Praey: I will, Mr. Henries, and thank 





you so much for your cooperation. 

Mr. Henrtss: The pleasure’s all ours. 

Preacy: I’m sure you’re just saying 
that! 

Mr. Henrtzs (Saluting): Nope! Scout’s 
honor! (The doorbell rings.) 

PraGcy: Excuse me a moment, I’ll get 
it. Just relax, John, dear. Relax! 
JoHN (Clenching his fists and pacing 

the floor): Relax! 

Praey (At the door): Yes? 

JEFFREY Lorp (A_ very respectable- 
looking elderly man): Mrs. Lannon? 
I’m Jeffrey Lord. 

Preacy: Oh yes, of course. 
Mr. Lord! 

JEFFREY (Giving her a large box): This 
package was in the lobby for you. I 
took the liberty of bringing it up. 
There was a troop of Boy Scouts 
there, and I didn’t think it would be 
too safe. 

Mr. Henrtes (Jndignantly) : Sir! 

Preacy (Smoothly): How kind of you! 
Do sit down while I open it, won’t 
you? 

Joun: How do you do, Mr. Lord. I’m 
Mr. Lannon. 


Come in, 


JEFFREY: Oh, a pleasure to meet you, 
sir. You’re the man to whom I give 
my bill, aren’t you? 

JouN (Weakly): Your bill? 

JEFFREY: Yes. Didn’t your wife ex- 
plain? 

JouN: No, I’m afraid not. 

JEFFREY: Well, it’s quite simple. I’m 
the leader of a vaudeville act. All 
my family are acrobats — perhaps 
you’ve heard of us. The Lively 
Lords and their Terrific Trampoline. 

Joun: Don’t tell me how many there 
are in the act; let me guess. Would 
it be — ten? 


JEFFREY: Why, yes. How clever of 
you! 

Joun: Ten lords a-leaping! 

JEFFREY: Ordinarily, our television 
performance fee is a thousand dol- 
lars. But since this is not a sponsored 
show, I’ll give you a break and make 
it seven hundred. Quite reasonable, 
eh? 

JoHNn: Oh, quite! 

Preaey (Who has opened the box and 
now holds up an egg): Look, John! 
The three French hens have arrived! 
Aren’t they cute? 

JOHN (Smiling bravely): Just darling, 
darling! (The door opens and DuULCIE 
BAKER enters. She is the M.C. of the 
“People to People’ program; very 
brisk and efficient. She wears a mink 
coat over her shoulders; she whips this 
off and tosses it on the floor.) 

Duucie (Aggressively) : How do you do, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lannon? I’m Dulcie 
Baker, the moderator of the ‘“‘People 
to People” program. I’m afraid the 
snowstorm has delayed things miser- 
ably, and all of our live remote pickup 
gear is stuck in Manhattan. I do 
wish the weatherman would check 
with the network before he decides 
to send us a blizzard. It causes such 
inconvenience. However, we did 
manage to get one of our video-tape 
trucks through, so we’re going to do 
the actual broadcast right away and 
put it on tape. I figure we should be 
able to begin the show — (Looks at 
her watch) —in about fifteen min- 
utes. 

PraeGy and Joun (Gasping simultane- 
ously): Fifteen minutes! 

Du .ctz: That’s right. But don’t worry 
or get nervous; everything will be 








ready on time. We've a very effi- 
cient crew. O.K., boys, bring in the 
stuff. (3 TV Trcunicians begin to 
bring in miles of cable, microphones, a 
camera and other such paraphernalia.) 
Dutcre (To JerrrEY and Mr. HEN- 
RIES): Would you two men move 
that easy chair out of the way? 
You’d better put it in the kitchen. 
JoHuN: But that’s my chair! 
Precey (To Dutcre): Are we really 
going on the air in fifteen minutes? 
Duce (Checking her watch): Thirteen 
minutes, dear, but there’s nothing to 
worry about. You're in safe hands 
when you’re in the hands of Dulcie 
Baker. (To the crew) That’s right, 
boys, just move the camera in here. 

Mr. Hennes: Mind if I use the phone, 
Mr. Lannon? 

Joun (Dazed): No, go right ahead. 

Mr. Henrtrss: I’m going to have the 


Boy Scouts sent right up. I wouldn’t 
want them to miss one minute of this 
excitement. 

Joun (Numb): Fine, fine. 

Pracy: Good Heavens! My hair isn’t 


combed! My face isn’t washed! I 
haven’t dressed! I’m not ready! 
Duucie (Efficiently): Sorry, dear, but 
time, tide and the networks wait for 
no man. (The doorbell rings.) 

Prccy: Come in! 

2np DELIVERY Boy (Appearing in the 
door): Package for Mrs. John Lan- 
non from Cartier’s. 

Joun: Cartier’s! Cartier’s the jeweler? 

2np Detivery Boy: That’s right, sir. 

Praey: Oh, of course. The five golden 
rings! 

Joun (Putting his foot down): I’m sorry, 
Peggy, that’s going too far. I can- 
not afford to buy five twenty-four 


carat gold rings from Cartier’s! 

Praay: They’re only eighteen carats! 

JoHn: No! Sorry, young man, you'll 
have to take them back. 

2nd Deuivery Boy (Scratching his 
head): Yes, sir. You’re the boss! 

Preey: But, John! What can we use 
for rings? According to the song 
we have to have five golden rings! 

JouHN (Looking around the room desper- 
ately): I don’t know. We'll find 
something! 

Dutcre: Quiet, everybody! I’m going 
to start testing mike levels! 

JouNn (Excited): The curtains! (JoHn 
and Praey rush to the windows and 
start pulling down the draperies, which 
are hung on large curtain rings. The 
front door flies open, and in come as 
many extras as possible: milkmen 
dressed as women, plumbers with lead 
pipes, Boy Scouts with drums, acro- 
bats doing cartwheels, matrons doing 
the cha-cha-cha.) 

Duucie (Standing calmly down center, 
full front, reading from a script): 
Good evening, ladies and gentlemen 
of the viewing audience. This is 
Dulcie Baker, with another of her 
series of “People to People” pro- 
grams. Tonight, we are visiting the 
home of newspaperman John Lan- 
non and his charming wife, Peggy, 
who are busy preparing for a peace- 
ful, leisurely, quiet, old-fashioned 
Christmas. (The stage is utter pande- 
montium and chaos, with people doing 
all the things called for in the song 
“The Twelve Days of Christmas,” and 
JoHN and Praay pulling the rings 
off the draperies, as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
(Production Notes on page 56) 





The Star in the Window 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
OTTO 
MAMA 
MAN 
Mrs. FLANAGAN 
Mr. BAKER 
WoMAN 
Mr. JoNES 

Time: Christmas Eve. 

SertinG: A small neighborhood shop in 
a large city. 

At Rise: Orro, an elderly little man, 
is rocking comfortably in a rocking 
chair. He holds a book in his hands 
and wears heavy spectacles which he 
peers over and under by turns as he 
reads. The telephone rings. Orro 
takes no notice until it rings a second 
time. Then, without getting up, he 
puts his book on the counter, reaches 
for the telephone and unhooks the re- 
ceiver. (He has a light accent but it 
need not be distinguishable as any 
certain nationality.) 

Orro (Into telephone): Hello. Yah, 
Otto’s Novelty and Gift Shop... . 
Christmas stars like hang in my 
window? Wait a minute. (He puts 
phone down, rises, goes to table and 
rummages around among the Christ- 
mas tree ornaments; he picks up two 
or three tinsel stars, then puts them 
down again and returns to telephone.) 
Sure, we have lots of them. Fifty 


cents... . That’s all... . Yes, just 
like the one in the window. ... Sure, 
I know they are beautiful for fifty 
cents. Yes, just like it. You come 
in, then. Goodbye. (He hangs up, 
sits in rocking chair again and takes 
up his book. Mama, Orro’s wife, an 
elderly little woman, enters left. She 
goes straight to the cash register, pushes 
one of the keys and the drawer flies 
open. Orro looks up over his specta- 
cles.) Ah ha, Mama, this time I 
catch you. Spending more money 
for Christmas. 

Mama (She has a light accent, too): The 
lucky piece for the Christmas pud- 
ding, Otto. I almost forgot. (She 
takes a coin out and shuts the register 
drawer.) And you should see Mr. 
Turkey. He is all stuffed and ready 
for the oven. 

Orro: Fine, Mama, fine. Tomorrow 
we have a big Christmas dinner. I 
stuff myself as usual. 

Mama: Ah, you talk a lot, Otto, but 
you'll give the best of it to those 
children who are coming. 

Orro: Did you get the presents 
wrapped for under the tree, Mama? 

Mama: Yes, and with their names on 
them. I am glad you thought of 
having Mrs. Spinelli and her chil- 
dren, Papa. It gives us a chance for 
a happy Christmas. 





Orro: Sure, it works both ways. Poor 
woman. No husband — she couldn’t 
provide much. And we have all the 
fun. 

Mama: I hope we have enough pres- 
ents for them, Otto. 

Orro: So what if we haven’t? After 
dinner if they look like they want 
more, bring them in the store here 
and say: little Mr. Spinellis, little 
Miss Spinellis, help yourselves. 

Mama (Laughing): Ah, my Otto. Such 
a business man you are. Everything 
in the store you would give away if I 
did not stop you. 

Orro: Ho, a lot of stopping you do, 
Mama. How about the little girl 
who has five cents to buy a doll and 
you give her a quarter one? 

Mama: That was once, Papa. 

Orro: Once I caught you, you mean. 
But I guess you are right, Mama. I 
am not much of a business man. If I 


were, I’d have a great big store like 
Mr. Jones on the avenue. 


Mama (Thoughtfully): Yes, Otto, 
maybe you might have had a big 
store. 

Orro: You wish I had, Mama? 
wish I’d been a — a go-getter? 

Mama: No, Otto. Mr. Jones has big 
business — the store of the Christ- 
mas spirit, they call it. But to me, 
it’s the wrong kind of spirit. Sell — 
sell — sell. Money money — 
money. So commercial it is. I like 
our way better. 

Orro: But Mama, sometimes I worry. 
I don’t give you much. 

Mama (Laughing): How you talk, 
Otto. We have plenty to eat, a place 
to live in back of the store, and each 
other. What more could we want? 


You 


Orro: Nothing, for me. 

Mama: Then don’t be foolish. Otto, 
it’s Christmas Eve. Cannot you 
close up soon? 

Orro: Not yet, Mama. People in this 
neighborhood work late on Christ- 
mas Eve. They might need last 
minute things. And a lady tele- 
phoned. She’s coming for a Christ- 
mas star. 

Mama: So? Then sure you must wait. 
I get back to my pudding. 

Orro (Nodding toward radio): Why 
don’t you take the radio back, 
Mama, and listen while you work? 

Mama: No, when I work, I work. 
Later on we listen. Besides, you like 
to listen to the news. 

Orro: No, not tonight, Mama. I 
read my book. Only pleasant things 
on Christmas Eve. (MAMA goes out 
left. Orro turns to his book again. 
Then the door from the street opens, the 
bell tinkles and a MAN enters. OTTO 
keeps on reading his book. The Man 
stands for a moment as though expect- 
ing someone to wait on him and then 
moves a little closer to Orro. He 
stands for another moment and then 
coughs. When Orro still takes no 
notice he speaks.) 

Man: Are you—are you the pro- 
prietor? 

Orro (Looking up): What’s that? Oh, 
yes, I’m the proprietor. Just make 
yourself at home — see what you 
want maybe. Then I wrap it up for 
you. (He goes back to his book.) 

Man (He can’t help smiling): But you 
see, I know what I want. A star for 
my Christmas tree. There was one 
in your window. 

Orrto (He puts down his book): A star — 





of course. You will excuse me but I 
get so interested in my book. Christ- 
mas stories it is, old legends. 

Man (Politely): Oh, yes. 

Orro (He starts for table upstage but 
stops halfway): You have read 
legends? 

Man: Well, not lately. 

Orro: Most remarkable how those 
tales ever began. Now you take 
one, it comes from the old country 
it goes way back. The animals all 
kneel on Christmas Eve and say 
their prayers. 

Man: Yes, I believe I have heard that 
one, but it never made much sense 
to me. 

Orro: Not much sense maybe, but 
somehow the story got started. 
There’s a lot we don’t know, I al- 
Ways say. 

Man: Yes, that’s very true — very 
true. But now about my star. 

Orto: That’s right, I talk too much. 
(He goes to table and rummages about, 
looking for star.) Ah, here we are. 
(He holds up a tinsel star.) Yah, 
that’s a nice star for fifty cents. 

Man: Yes, very nice — but that isn’t 
the one. 

Orto: No? 

Man: No. Late last night you had it 
in the window. 

Orro: Sure, it’s still there, just like 
this one. 

Man: I saw that one as I came in. But 
I mean the one that was there last 
night. I came past late and tried 
your door, but you were closed. 

Orro: So? I’m sorry — but still it is 
the same star. 

Man: No, no. This is just an ordinary 
tinsel star. The one I saw must have 


been much more expensive. Made of 
crystal glass perhaps and lighted 
from the inside. It was beautiful. 
I’ve never seen anything like it. 

Orto (He smiles and shakes his head): 
Crystal glass. No, my friend. Not 
in Otto’s little store. You see it 
somewhere else maybe. 

Man: It is possible, but 1 was quite 
sure — of course I could have been 
mistaken. 

Orrto: Yah, that’s right — we all make 
mistakes. (The door at right opens, 
the bell tinkles and Mrs. FLANAGAN 
enters. She carries a shabby purse. 
Ortro looks toward her and smiles.) 


Mrs. FLANAGAN: Good evening, Otto. 


Orro: Ah, Mrs. Flanagan, hello. I be 
with you in a minute. (She starts 
looking at some of the little Christmas 
trees. Orro turns toward MAN again.) 
Why not you try Mr. Jones’ big 


store on the avenue? Maybe that’s 
where you see the star. Everything 
they have. If anyone has a crystal 
star, you find it there. 

Man: I will try there. Thank you. (He 
starts for door, then turns back and 
picks up a package of Christmas tree 
lights from the table.) But while ’m 
here I might as well take a set of 
these Christmas tree lights. 

Orro: So? Good. I see if they work. 
(He takes lights from MAn, goes back 
of counter and plugs in lights. They 
all light.) 

MAN 
(Orro rings sale up on cash register 
and gives MAN some change and his 
package of lights.) 


(Handing him money): Fine. 


Orro: Thank you, sir. And a merry 


Christmas to you. 





Man: Thank you — and the same to 
you. (He goes out right.) 

Otto (Going to Mrs. FLANAGAN): So, 
Mrs. Flanagan, it looks like we want 
a Christmas tree for the little ones. 

Mrs. FLANAGAN (She indicates the 
smaller trees): Yes, Otto, I thought 
maybe one of these. 

Orro: Such a little tree for such a big 
family? 

Mrs. FLANAGAN: I know, Otto. I’d 
like a big one but the big ones — 
well, the truth is, they’re so ex- 
pensive. 

Orro: Expensive — that’s not a nice 
word for Christmas. Too much we 
hear about the expense. 


Mrs. FuianaGaAN (Laughing): Yes, 


Otto, but when it comes down to 
counting the pennies — 

Orro: Yes, of course that’s right, Mrs. 
Flanagan, but you know it’s a funny 


thing this year. The little trees cost 
more than the big ones. 

Mrs. FiLanaGan (Looking at him): 
What do you mean, Otto? 

Orro: Well, it’s just that — I guess so 
many people like the little ones to 
put on their tables — so it’s — well, 
what you call the law of supply and 
demand. Now, those little ones — 
two dollars — three dollars some, 
but you look here — (He takes her by 
the arm and leads her to the door down- 
stage right. He opens the door and 
points outside.) See that big one 
leaning against the lamp post? Too 
big — that kind a drug on the 
market — seventy-five cents. 

Mrs. FLANAGAN: Why, it’s a beautiful 
tree, Otto. You mean I can have 
that for seventy-five cents? 

Orro: Sure, that’s the price. 


Mrs. FLANAGAN (She fishes into her 
purse and takes out some coins which 
she hands to him): The children will 
love it. Otto, you’re a fraud. 

Orro: Now, is that nice to say? (He 
goes to cash register and rings up 
money.) 

Mrs. FLANAGAN: But God bless you, 
Otto, and a Merry Christmas to you. 
(She starts out.) 

Orro: Now, wait. We have string out- 
side. I tie it up for you so it’s better 
to carry. (He crosses right. The phone 
rings. Orro turns left, calling.) 
Mama — Mama! (Mama appears in 
doorway left.) 

Mama: Yes, Otto? 

Orro: The phone, Mama — [ tie up 
Mrs. Flanagan’s Christmas tree. 
(Mrs. FLANAGAN and Otto go out 
right, and Mama goes to phone.) 

Mama (Into phone): Hello? Otto’s 
Novelty and Gift Shop. . . . Christ- 
mas stars? Yes, we have them. 
Made of tinsel — fifty cents... . 
Big, bright, all lighted up? No, I’m 
afraid not, sir... . But you couldn’t 
have seen it, because we don’t have 
‘em. We never have ’em.... I’m 
sorry, sir. Goodbye. (She hangs up, 
and is about to go out left when the 
door opens, the bell tinkles and Orro 
enters with Mr. Baker, a tall young 
man. Orto has hold of Mr. BAKER’s 
arm, and they both are smiling.) 

Otto (As they enter): That’s fine — 
that’s fine — congratulations! Mama 
— Mama, here’s Mr. Baker — and 
what do you think? 

Mama: The baby has come. 

Mr. Baker: That’s right. I wanted to 
tell you and Otto. 

Orto: It’s a boy, Mama. 





Mama: A boy — and how is the little 
lady? How is your wife? 

Mr. Baker: Fine — fine and so happy. 

Orro: No wonder, a baby for Christ- 
mas. 

Mama: And we are so happy for you. 

Orro: Yes, yes. Look at him, Mama — 
the picture of a proud papa, is he 
not? 

Mr. Baker: I suppose I am. You 
know, it’s funny. A new baby — 
when it happens to someone else, it 
seems just a common everyday oc- 
currence, but when it happens to 
you, why it’s — it’s like a miracle. 

Orro: Yah — yah — miracles, they are 
all around us, it seems to me, if we 
just look. 

Mr. Baker: Yes, that’s right. Miracles 
all around us. You know, Otto, 
that’s something of the idea I’m try- 
ing to get into my book. 

Orro: Ah, the writing will go well now. 

Mr. Baker: It’s already going well. 
When I got home from the hospital, 
I started right in on the last chapter. 

Orro: The last chapter, that is good. 
See, Mama, soon it will be published. 

Mama: And a best seller, I bet. 

Mr. Baker: Oh, I don’t know about 
that. Maybe no one will even want 
to publish it. 

Orto: But it is good. I know. The 
chapters you have brought me to 
read — they are like a fresh clean 
breeze in my head. 

Mr. Baker: Yes, you like it, Otto, but 
how many people see things the way 
you do? 

Orro: Oh, I think lots, if they just 
had the chance. Some of the modern 
new books — I try to read them but 
the authors, they dig so into the mud 
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and mire, I say to Mama, I cannot 
read on. I feel I need a bath. 

Mama: Papa, how you talk. 

Mr. Baker: But Otto, the critics say 
life is like that. 

Orro: Yah — yah, there is much evil. 
Life is like that sometimes, but it 
need not be always if people would 
look up. Life could be — why, it 
could be a miracle. 

Mr. Baker: Yes, that’s it exactly — 
and the idea is clear in my mind, but 
it’s so hard to get it in writing. I’ve 
finally decided to end my book with 
a Christmas scene. I thought I 
could bring out the idea in that way. 

Orro: Yah, yah, Christmas, the great- 
est miracle of all — does it not sound 
good, Mama? 

Mama: I should say. When it is pub- 
lished we put it in our window. 
Then we have some new books, 
Papa, instead of all these second- 
hand ones. (She gestures toward 
shelves of books.) 

Mr. Baker (Laughing): Hmm, the 
reason you have so many second- 
hand ones is because you’ve bought 
them from people like me. 

Mama: Oh, I did 
Baker — 

Mr. Baker: It’s all right. I’ve said to 
my wife during the last year we have 
eaten my books. 


Mr. 


not mean, 


Orro: So — I did not pay you much. 
Mr. Baker: More than they were 


worth sometimes. And to make it 
worse I still use them. In fact, I 
want to use one right now. Didn’t I 
sell you a book of legends, Otto? 
Orro: Sure, sure, you did. Only just 
now I was reading it. (He goes to 








counter and picks up book.) Here — 
here, you take it home again. 

Mr. Baker: No — no, I can look at it 
now. It won’t take but a minute to 
refresh my memory. I just thought 
if I could find an old Christmas 
legend that I could use in some way, 
it might help to dramatize my idea. 

Orro: Here — here, you sit down, you 
look. (He motions Mr. Baker to 
rocking chair and he sits down with 
the book.) There was one I was just 
reading — about the animals kneel- 
ing. 

Mr. Baker: No, no, I don’t think that 
would do. It seems to me there was 
one about a star. (His voice trails off 
as he starts looking through book.) 

Mama: Star? That reminds me, Papa. 
The phone call. It was a man about 
a star. He said he saw one in our 
window last night — big and bright 


—could he buy one like it, he said. 


Orto: That’s funny, Mama. Another 
man asked me the same thing. I 
tell him it must be Mr. Jones’ store. 
Mr. Jones, he always has something 
unusual in his window. 

Mr. Baker (Looking up): Here it is — 
the one I wanted. The Christmas 
Star. (Reading from book) There is 
an old, old legend, which has been 
told and retold for generations about 
the Christmas star. The villagers 
say a beautiful star like the one that 
led the wise men on the first Christ- 
mas is sometimes seen again. This 
star, like the first one, is really a 
band of angels and often they are 
heard singing, so that men may not 
forget the miracle of Christmas. 

Mama: Yes, Mr. Baker, but unless 
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someone remembers, the star cannot 
come. 

Mr. Baker: That’s right. That’s what 
it says here. 

Orro (Surprised): You read the story, 
Mama? 

Mama: No, Otto, I heard it — I heard 
it when I was — oh, so little. (She 
holds her hand out to show how little.) 
Sitting on my Grandpapa’s knee. 
And he said it was true. 

Mr. Baker: You mean he saw the 
star? 

Mama: No, he didn’t. But when he 
was a boy it happened in a village 
not far away. Everyone was talking 
about the big bright star. It came 
at midnight and some said they 
heard angels singing. 

Mr. Baker: It’s the same story all 
right. Listen. (Reading from book 
again) The angels cannot draw near 
to the earth and cause the star to 
shine unless there is someone who 
has the true spirit of Christmas. The 
star must find a place to rest. And 
so, the villagers say, if the time 
should ever come when there is not 
one left who remembers the true 
meaning of Christmas, then dark- 
ness will come upon the earth and 
the star cannot shine. 

Orro: Hmmm. A beautiful story — is 
it not? 

Mr. Baker: And I think I can use it. 
It fits in with my idea — there’s a 
character in my book who can tell 
the legend. (The door opens, the bell 
tinkles and a well-dressed woman 
enters hurriedly. She looks about and 
then stands waiting.) 

Orro (To Mr. Baker): Yah, yah, it 





will be fine. I, too, see how you can 
use it. 

Woman (Somewhat impatiently): Could 
someone wait on me, please? 

Orrto (Turning to her): Oh, I am sorry. 
Good evening. 

Woman: I telephoned about the star. 

Orro: Of course, I remember. 

Woman: I hope you have some left. I 
notice it isn’t in the window. 

Orro: Oh, but sure — it’s still there — 
and we have lots more. (He goes to the 
table and picks up a tinsel star and 
holds it out to her.) 

Woman: No — no, that’s not the one. 

Orro: But my dear lady, you said like 
in the window. (He goes to the win- 
dow, pulls the curtain back and points 
it out.) See — the same thing. 


Woman (Crossly): Now, really, I don’t 
know what your idea is. We drove 
past here late last night and you had 


a beautiful star in the window. I 
phoned you just a little while ago 
and you assured me you had more of 
them. I’ve gone to a great deal of 
trouble to come down here and now 
you show me this tinsel thing. 

Orro: But Madam, this is all I have — 
it’s all I’ve ever had. 

Woman: A likely story. I suppose the 
others are all gone, but you told me 
you still had them. You thought if 
you got me in here, you could still 
make a sale. Well, you’re mistaken 
—badly mistaken. (She starts for 
the door.) 

Orto: I am sorry, Madam, but it’s you 
who are mistaken. 

Woman: It’s misrepresentation, that’s 
what it is. You ought to be reported 
to the Better Business Bureau! (She 
slams out.) 


Orto (Shrugging his shoulders but dis- 
turbed): Well, what do you think of 
that? 

Mama: How can she talk like that to 
you, Papa? Misrepresent? You who 
always lean over backwards the 
other way. 

Orro: Now, now, Mama, I guess she 
really thought I’d lied to her. 

Mr. Baker (Putting book down on 
counter, rising and coming toward 
them): But Otto, what’s this all 
about? 

Orro: I wish I knew. I am beginning 
to wonder. At first I think nothing 
of it but now — but now if people 
are going to think I’m trying to 
cheat them — 

Mr. Baker: Oh, that’s ridiculous, 
Otto. 

Mama: But Mr. Baker, so many 
people say they see a big bright star 
in our window last night and we 
never have a thing. Papa 
thinks it maybe must be something 
in Mr. Jones’ window. 

Orro: Yah, yah, I’m sure that’s it — 
and people are just confused. 

Mr. Baker: But how could they con- 
fuse your little place with the Jones 
store? 

Orro: I don’t know — but Christmas 
time people rush around so — they 
don’t know where they see things. 
This sounds like something Mr. 
Jones would have, a big bright star, 
expensive, made of crystal glass 
maybe. 

Mr. Baker (Suddenly getting an idea): 
No, Otto, no! (There is a pause. 
Orro and Mama both look at Mr. 
Baker.) Not crystal glass — not 
crystal glass at all! 


such 





Orro: What do you mean? 

Mr. Baker: Why, the legend we’ve 
just been reading — the Christmas 
star! 

Mama (Catching Mr. BaKeEr’s excite- 
ment): Otto, do you think it could 
be — is it possible? Grandpapa told 
me — 

Orro (Laughing a little): No — no, 
Mama. (Then to Mr. BAKER) Mr. 
Baker, you save that legend for your 
book. In Otto’s little store we have 
no such miracles. 

Mr. Baker: But why not? You're the 
good people with the true Christmas 
spirit. It all fits. 

Orro: Hear him talk, Mama — no 
wonder he’s an author. Such 
imagination. 

Mama: Yes, Mr. Baker, I suppose 
Otto is right. Even if it could hap- 
pen it would not happen to us. 

Mr. Baker (Laughing a Tittle too): 
Well, all right — but it was an idea. 

Orro: You save those bright ideas for 
your book. 

Mr. Baker (Laughing): All right, 
Otto, if you say so — and I guess I’d 
better be getting back to it. 

Orro: You sure you don’t need the 
book, Mr. Baker, about the legend? 

Mr. Baker: No — no, I’ll remember. 
(Starting for the door) And a very 
merry Christmas to you both. 

Orto: Merry Christmas to you. 

Mama: And you take from us a merry, 
merry Christmas to the little lady — 
and to the little boy, too. 

Mr. Baker: Yes, I'll certainly do that. 
Thank you and goodnight. (He goes 
out and the door closes.) 

Mama: Ah, that Mr. Baker, he is so 
nice. (She sighs.) 
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Orro: Then why do you sigh about it, 
Mama? 

Mama: Did I, Otto? Perhaps I did. 
That woman — so unpleasant — it 
— well, it bothers me. Unpleasant 
things should not happen on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Orto: Now, Mama, you are not going 
to let all this foolish business upset 
our Christmas. 

Mama: Of course, it 7s foolish. I know 
that. 

Orro: It’s just all a mistake, Mama. 
We forget about the star we don’t 
have. 

Mama: You are right. And I still have 
work to do, Papa. (She starts left.) 
Cannot you close up soon? It’s 
almost midnight. 

Orro: So? Then maybe I can. (The 
door opens, the bell tinkles and Mr. 
JONES, @ well dressed middle-aged 
gentleman, enters. MAMA stops, as he 
comes in, and stands near the counter.) 

Mr. JonEs: Good evening — good eve- 
ning — Merry Christmas — Merry 
Christmas. 


Orro: Merry Christmas to you, sir. 


Mr. Jones: What’s that? Oh, yes, 
yes, of course, Merry Christmas. 
Mama: Thank you very much, sir, and 

Merry Christmas. 

Mr. Jones: Yes, yes, Merry Christ- 
mas — Merry Christmas — Merry 
Chris — well, thank goodness, it’s 
almost over. 

Orro: Over? What’s almost over? 

Mr. Jones: Christmas all this 
Merry Christmas stuff. I’m Jones 
from the store on the avenue — spirit 
of Christmas, all that sort of thing. 
Merry Christmas — Merry Christ- 





mas, we’ve been saying it with every 
sale — with every phone call — 

Orro (Very surprised): You’re — 
you’re Mr. Jones? 

Mama: Mr. Jones from the big store? 

Mr. Jones: Yes, yes, been trying to 
get down here all evening. But it’s 
been so hectic. Christmas is such a 
battle. 

Orro: A battle, Mr. Jones? 

Mama: We don’t think it’s a battle. 

Mr. Jones: No — no, you wouldn’t — 
little place like this. But with me it’s 
different. Terrific overhead — have 
to keep pushing the clerks — telling 
them to sell. Got to build up good 
will. And that’s why I’m here. 

Orro: But Mr. Jones, I don’t know 
what — 

Mr. Jones: Let’s get right down to 
business. I’m here to make you an 
offer. 

Orro: An offer? An offer for what? I 
don’t understand. 

Mr. Jones: Oh, yes, you do. 
thingumbob you’ve had in 
window. 

Mama: Papa — you hear what he’s 
saying? 

Mr. Jones: People are talking about 
it — never saw such a real looking 
star, they say — so bright and 
shining. 

Orro: Yes, Mr. Jones, that’s what they 
tell me, too. 

Mr. Jones: Well, where is it? Why 
don’t you have it in the window 
now? 

Orro: But I — I haven’t changed my 
window. People have asked about a 
star. We thought all along it must 
be something you had. 

Mr. Jones: No — no, I’ve nothing of 


This 
the 


the sort. Why, they tell me this 
star of yours is brighter than any 
light they’ve ever seen. 

Orto: But Mr. Jones, I tell you — all 
right, I show you. (He goes to window 
and pulls the curtain back.) I have 
never had any other star in my 
window but this. See? Just a tinsel 
star. 

Mr. Jonrs: Yes — yes, I see. (He pulls 
out a fat wallet.) That’s all that’s 
there now. But later on, you'll put 
that other one in. You have some 
unusual lighting effect or something 
that I don’t know about. 

Orro: No — no. 

Mr. Jonss: Look, Otto, I don’t know 
what your game is, but I could use 
this star of yours. Christmas is over 
for you as far as selling is concerned, 
but next week we have bargain sales. 
I need something to get the people 
in. Why, if I could have that star of 
yours in my window during the rest 
of the holidays, starting tonight, it 
would be worth — (He pulls out 
some money.) five hundred dollars. 
(Orro just stands speechless. MR. 
JONES pulls out some more money.) 
Six hundred — seven hundred — 

Orro: Mr. Jones, please — I don’t 
understand. It’s as if we don’t speak 
the same language. You keep your 
money. I have nothing to sell for 
that much. 

Mr. Jones: You have the star. 

Mama: Mr. Jones, we have told you 
the truth. We have no star. 

Mr. Jones: A thousand dollars — how 
about it? 

Orro: Mr. Jones, if I wanted to sell, 
you could buy my whole store for 
that. (Mr. Jones stands looking at 





him for a moment.) That is all I can 
say, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones: All right, if you’re going to 
be stubborn about it, I guess there’s 
no use my wasting any more time 
here. I still can’t understand you. 
I offer you all this money — 

Orro: But Mr. Jones, I have told 
you — 

Mr. Jones (Giving up): Yes — yes — 
well, I’ll be going. (He turns toward 
door.) 

Orro: I am sorry, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones: You’re sorry! What about 

me? Wasting my time when I’m all 
tired out. So many headaches — 
working late every night — now go 
home and my wife will expect me to 
be bright and cheerful. Tomorrow 
too — big family dinner. Christmas 
—TI’m glad it’s almost over! (He 
goes out slamming the door behind 
him.) 

Orro: Imagine. Glad Christmas is al- 
most over. Such a thing to say, 
Mama. 

Mama: Poor Mr. Jones. Papa, I feel 
so sorry for him. He has the store of 
the Christmas spirit, but he misses 
all the real Christmas. 

Orto: Yes — yes. (Sighing) Mama, 
all this business about the star — I 
wish I knew. I just don’t know what 
to think. 

Mama: Now, now, my Otto, I was up- 
set before but I made up my mind 
not to be. We just forget about all 
this, like you say. 

Orro: You are right, Mama. 

Mama: It’s all just some mistake. 

Orro: But what kind of a mistake? It 
is all so strange - 


ahh, well, come, 
Mama. We enjoy our Christmas. 


Mama: That’s right, Otto. I see if 
there’s a little Christmas music on 
the radio while you close up. 

Orro: Yah, Mama, that will be nice. 
(Mama goes to radio and turns it on. 
In a few seconds a carol is heard 
softly. It is “Come All Ye Faithful” 
and if done from a recording, it should 
be timed so that the final chorus starts 
just as Orro says: “Brighter — and 
brighter” near end of play. Orro has 
taken a cloth from behind counter and 
covers the table at center, then goes to 
door and locks it.) Now, Mama, we 
turn off the lights and have a Merry 
Christmas. (He pushes a light 
switch near the front door and all on- 
stage lights go off. There is enough 
light coming from the door to the living 
quarters left so that outlines of things 
on the stage can be seen. And there is 
a ray of light from above the window 
curtains which strikes the tilted mirror 
on the right end of high shelves. The 
mirror is tilted so that the ray might 
conceivably be reflected back toward 
the window. Orro notices the ray of 
light.) Mama — Mama, look, the 
mirror. (He points at it.) 

Mama: What is it, Otto? 

Orto: See how the light shines in the 
mirror. 

Mama: So? It’s from the street lamp 
outside. 

Orro: But don’t you see, Mama — 
that’s it maybe. I think we have 
solved the mystery. (He goes to the 
curtains, parts them a little and looks 
through in between them.) Come, 
Mama, look. (She crosses over and 
looks, too. As Orro looks, he points 
back over his shoulder toward the 
mirror.) See, the light from the 





mirror up there, it comes back and 
strikes our tinsel star. With all the 
other lights out, it makes it shine 
and sparkle. 

Mama: So it does, Papa — but not so 
much as people say. 

Orro (Letting curtains fall back): No, 
not so much maybe. (They come 
away from window.) But that’s it, 
Mama — that must be it. It shines 
some and people imagine the rest. 
You see, at Christmas time, people’s 
eyes are ready for miracles, because 
long ago on the first Christmas hap- 
pened the greatest miracle of all. 

Mama: Yes, Papa, you are right. 

Ortro: Well, Mama, so that was it all 
the time. 

Mama: Yes, Papa, and wait till we tell 
Mr. Baker with all his talk about the 
legend. (She stops.) Papa, listen, 
the singing — it’s beautiful — al- 
most like angel voices. 

Orro: Let’s take the radio in the other 
room, Mama. We'll be closed to- 
morrow and we'll want to listen to 
the carols. 

Mama: Yes, Papa, I get it. (She goes to 
counter and leans down.) I discon- 
nect it — (She rises, holding up the 
end of cord from radio.) Papa—Papa! 

Orro: What’s the matter? 


Mama: The radio — it was not con- 
nected, Papa. 

Orro (Not realizing for a moment): No, 
that’s right. I pulled the plug out to 
try some Christmas tree lights and 
forgot to put it back. 

Mama: But Papa, Papa — the music — 
we hear the music. 

Orro: So — we hear — (Then realizing) 
but how — listen, they still sing. 
(The voices are louder now. MAMA 
goes to OTTO at stage center and speaks 
in an awed voice.) 

Mama: And Otto, look — the window 
—the light! (The light behind cur- 
tains is gradually getting brighter as 
the music swells.) 

Orro: The light — it’s a bright light, 
Mama. (He puts his arm around her 
shoulders and they stand facing right 
and looking up at light above window 
curtains. Mama is downstage from 
Orro.) And getting brighter — and 
brighter — and brighter. (They 
stand quietly looking up as the chorus 
swells to the end of song and the cur- 
tain falls.) 


THE END 


Because of the popularity of this play, it is reprinted 
from the December, 1950 issue. 


(Production Notes on page 56) 








Part Two 


Middle Grades 





Two Strangers from Nazareth 


by Graham DuBois 


Characters 

Davin, a shepherd 

Epna, his wife 

LEAH 

ANN 

ApA, a friend of the family 

Herop’s Man, one of Herod’s police 

ABNER, a friend of David 

A Wise Man 

JOSEPH 

Mary 

Tre: The night of Christ’s birth. 

Serrine: A shepherd’s hut near Bethle- 
hem. 

At Rise: Davin sits dejectedly on a 
bench near fireplace, whittling a piece 
of wood, his face toward audience. 
EpNA is sweeping the floor. LEAH 
and ANN sit at the table, LEAH sewing 
and ANN washing cups. EDNA 
pauses. 

Epna (To Davin): It’s about time you 
went to Bethlehem. There are only 
two days more for paying taxes. 

Davip (Evasively): There’s no hurry. 
I can go tomorrow or the next day. 

Epna (Jmpatiently): That’s just like 
you, always putting things off. 
You’ve been idling all day, sitting 
there tinkering with that wood, 
when you weren’t feeding beggars 
who come to that door. (Jndicates 

The last two 

or three days you’ve seemed to have 

something on your mind. You have 
stayed in the house all day, and last 


) 
? their children 


door downstage right) 
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night you hardly slept at all. What 
ails you? 

Davin (Patiently): Nothing ails me, 
Edna. 

Epna: Then why don’t you talk to me? 
You’ve hardly spoken to me since 
morning. I have the feeling that 
you’re keeping something from me. 

Davin (Sighing resignedly): I have 
been keeping something from you, 
but you’ll have to know sooner or 
later. I cannot pay my taxes. 

Epna (Dumbfounded): You can’t pay 
your taxes! Why not? 

Davin: I haven’t the money. 

Epna: What happened to it? Less than 
a week ago you sold that lamb to 
Abner. You should have more than 
enough for taxes. (EDNA comes to 
bench.) 

Davin: Abner hasn’t paid me yet. 

Epna: You simpleton! You mean that 
you let that rogue have the lamb 
without paying cash? (EDNA sits.) 

Davin: Well, he has had a hard time — 
sickness, poor crops. He said he 
would pay me today or tomorrow. 

Epna: And you believed him? How 
foolish of you! 

Davin (Quietly): Abner has never lied 
to me. 

Epna: You must be the only shepherd 
who can say that. Most of them 
don’t trust him enough to leave 
their flocks near him. (She rises.) 


Lean (Raising her hand): Listen! I 








hear somebody coming up the path. 

ANN (Walking to window): I'll see who 
it is. (She looks out.) There is. It’s 
a man leading a donkey. 

Leau: Is there anybody on the donkey? 

ANN (Turning from window): Yes, a 
woman. 

Epna (Alarmed): We mustn’t let them 
in. They are just two vagabonds. 
There’s no telling what may happen 
if they come in here. 

Davin (Soothingly): Nothing is going 
to happen, Edna. They are prob- 
ably weary and want to rest. (Knock 
at door is heard.) 

Epna: Don’t open that door, David; 
we may all be murdered. 

ANN: It’s nobody but a poor old man 
and his wife. They both look worn 
out and in need of rest. 

Lean: We can’t turn them away in 
that condition. We'd regret it all 
our lives if we did. (Knock is re- 
peated.) 

Epna: We may never live to regret it 
if we do. 

Davip (Rising): Ann, unbar the door. 

ANN (Unbarring and opening door): 
Come in. You are welcome. 

JosEPH: May the good God bless you! 
(ANN closes and bars door and returns 
to seat.) 


You 
approaches 


Davin: Sit right here and rest. 
look tired. (JOSEPH 
bench.) 

JosepH: Thank you. I am tired and 
my wife, too, is very weary. (He sits.) 
It is hard for her to get on and off 
the donkey. 


Davip: Where are you from? 
JosePH: From Nazareth. We have had 
a long, bitter journey. 


Epna (Sitting in the background, eyeing 
JOSEPH suspiciously, to Davip): Did 
you hear that? From. Nazareth. 
Doesn’t that open your eyes? (She 
covers her face with her hands.) 

Ann (To JosePH): You must be hun- 
gry. Can I get you something? A 
cup of milk and some bread perhaps? 

JosEPu: I would be very grateful for a 
little food for my wife. She has had 
nothing since this morning and she is 
in pain. (ANN ezits.) 

Davip (To JosepH): You are very 
courageous to undertake such a 
journey with your wife in her con- 
dition. 

JosEPpH: We had to. There were only 
a few days left to pay our taxes. 
Davin: Was there nowhere you could 

leave your wife? 

JOSEPH head sadly): 
There was nobody to take her in. 
(ANN enters carrying a tray, on which 
there are two cups of milk and some 

Epna sits sullenly by herself. 
ANN offers tray to Josepu, who shakes 
his head.) 

JosepH: No, not for me. Besides my 
tax money, I have barely enough to 
pay for my wife’s food. 

Davin: We want no money. (Solici- 
tously) You must eat something. 
You will drop on the way to Bethle- 
hem. 

JosePpH: Well, if you will let me pay 
you later. I will send you the money. 

Davip: Have it your way, but take 

something. 

JosepH (Taking bread and milk): We 
can never thank you enough. (He 
eats and drinks.) 

ANN (Walking to door): I’ll take some- 
thing to your wife. (ANN ezits.) 
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(Shaking his 


bre aad. 





Davin: Where will you stay in Bethle- 
hem? 

JosEePH: We don’t know. (Sadly) We 
are strangers, and if they find out 
we are from Nazareth, they will 
make it hard for us. 

Davin: The inn is the most likely 
place. Everybody in Bethlehem 
knows me. I will go with you and 
show you the way. 

Epna (Rising): You must be mad! 
You would leave three defenseless 
women here alone while you go off 
with two strangers from Nazareth? 
(She sits.) 

Davin (Soothingly) : There is no danger, 
Edna. It will take only a few min- 
utes. Bethlehem is not more than a 
quarter-mile. 

Epna: Time enough for the three of us 
to be murdered. 

Josepu: If your wife is afraid, maybe 
you had better not go. The two of 
us Can manage, sir. 

Davin (Firmly): I insist on going with 
you. You are an old man, and your 
wife is weary. I would never forgive 
myself if any harm came to you. 


JosePH (Rising and putting cup on 
table): Well, then, we had better be 
on our way so that you can get back 


as soon as possible. We are very 
grateful for your kindness. May 
God reward you! Without this rest 
and food, we could not have gone on. 
(Davip opens door, and he and 
JOSEPH go out.) 

Epna (Rising and coming forward as 
ANN enters with empty tray and cup): 
Your father doesn’t care what be- 
comes of us, but he would never for- 
give himself if any harm came to 
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two worthless vagabonds. 
on stool at end of table.) 

Ann: They are not worthless vaga- 
bonds, Mother. 

Lean: And Father saw that their need 
was greater than ours. 

Epna: But he didn’t even know them, 
and neither do you. Who are they? 

Ann: He called her Mary, and she 
called him Joseph. 

Epna: That means nothing: those are 
probably not their real names. 

Ann (Very seriously): Mother, have 
you heard the strange story the 
shepherds are telling? (ANN walks to 
table and sits.) 

Epna: What? That wild yarn? 

ANN: They say that a new king to rule 
over Israel will soon be born. Per- 
haps Mary and Joseph will be his 
parents. 

Epna (Amazed): So you really believe 
it! 

Lean: And I, too, I believe it with all 
my heart. 

Epna (Turning to Lean incredulously) : 
You, too? I’m surprised at you. I 
always thought were level- 
headed. 

Ann: I think Father believed. 

Epna: I don’t doubt that; he trusts 
anything. 

Lean (Meditatively): Suppose that 
Mary should really be the mother of 
the promised Christ? 

Ann: He would bring new hope to this 
troubled world. 

Lean: And there would be no more 
war, no more oppression and hatred. 

Ann: All men would live as brothers, 
and — 

Epna (Rising angrily): Enough of this 
nonsense! I forbid you to waste 


(She sits 


you 








your time in this silly talk. There’s 
work to do. (Knock at door is heard.) 
Keep perfectly quiet. (EDNA sits.) 
Don’t make a sound. It may be the 
police after your father. 

Ann: After Father? Why? What has 
he done? 

Epna: He has probably been seen in 
the company of those suspicious- 
looking strangers from Nazareth. 

Lean: They are not suspicious-looking, 
Mother. The old man has a frank, 
open face. 

Ann: And the woman is lovely. She 
has the face of an angel. There is 
about her something not of this 
world. She made me feel I was in 
the presence of some heavenly 
creature. I looked at her with won- 
der and awe. (Knock is repeated.) 

Epna: Make no sound. Don’t move. 

Apa (Off-stage): Let me in. It’s only 
Ada. 

Epna: Let her in, but don’t keep that 
door unbarred long. 

Lean (Walks to door): Only a minute, 
Mother. (She unbars door, admits 
Apa, bars door and returns to seat.) 

Apa (Very much excited, crosses room 
and stands near table): I had to come 
to you. There is something 
strange and holy about this night. 
(She sits on stool.) 


see 


Epna: It’s no different from any other 
night to me. 

Apa: I have the feeling that some- 
thing wonderful is going to happen. 
Epna: Nothing wonderful ever hap- 
pens in Bethlehem. It’s just taxes, 

taxes, and more taxes. 


Apa: Haven’t you seen the star? 


Epna: What’s so wonderful about a 
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star? I see thousands of them every 
night. 

Apa: But never one like this. (To 
Lean and ANN) You girls ought to 
take a look at it. (Lean and ANN 
go to window and look at sky.) 

Epna: Have you come all the way here 
just to tell us about a star? (She 
rises, goes to window, and looks up- 
ward.) 

ANN: Isn’t it beautiful, Mother? 

Epna: No more beautiful than stars I 
have seen all my life. 

Leau: It’s moving toward Bethlehem. 

Epna (Turns away and walks toward 
table): I don’t see any movement. 
(She sits on chair. Christmas song 18 
heard in the distance.) What’s that? 

Apa: That’s the shepherds. They’ve 
been singing all evening. They say 
they are happier than they have 
ever been in their lives. 

Epna: What reason have they to be 
happy? Times are hard enough, 
heaven knows. 

Apa: They say they have received 
news that the King will come to- 
night. 

Epna: What king? 

Apa (Solemnly): The King of Kings — 
the Christ Child. (Christmas song 
grows closer and closer.) 

Epna (Apprehensively): It sounds like 
they’re coming here. We mustn’t 
let them in. (To Lean and Ann) Is 
Abner among them? 

Lean: We can’t recognize anybody; 
it’s too dark. 

Apa: I can tell you that he’s not. He 
left home an hour ago. He told my 
husband he was going to some 
foreign land. 


Epna: That rogue! Running away 





from his debts! We are in real 
trouble now. David won’t be able 
to pay his taxes, and they’ll throw 
him in jail. 

Ann: The shepherds are streaming into 
the road. 

Lean: They are going toward Bethle- 
hem. (Christmas song grows closer.) 

Apa (Rising): I must go, too. 

Epna: Go where? 

Apa: To Bethlehem, to see the King. 
The shepherds must have learned 
that He has come. 

Ann (Turning from window): I will go 
with Ada. 

Lean: So will I. 

Epna (Harshly): You will not go. 
You'll stay right here with me. Do 
you suppose I want to be here by 
myself with all that thieving horde 
on the highway? 

Lean: You will not go see the Christ 
Child? 

Ann: Please, Mother, let us go. 

Epna: No! I don’t waste my time on 
nonsense. 

Apa (Walking to door): You will be 
sorry if you don’t. There has been 
nothing as important as this in the 
history of the world. (Apa unbars 
door.) I'll come back as soon as I 
have seen Him. (Apa ezits.) 

Epna: Quick, Ann. Bar that door. 

ANN (Crossing to door): Isn’t it time 
that Father was getting back? (She 
bars door.) 


Epna: Time means nothing to him. 
He may have fallen in with some old 
cronies, or else he probably stopped 


at the tavern. (Knock at door 
startles EpNa.) Who is that? 


Ann: Maybe that’s Father now. 


Epna: Don’t touch that door. (Knock 
is repeated.) 

Lean: What can we do? 
see who it is. 

Herop’s Man (Off-stage, knocking 
violently on the door): Open this 
door! It will go hard with you if you 
don’t. In Herod’s name! 

Epna (Frantically): Herod! They 
have come! I knew they would. I 
always said that your father would 
get us into trouble. 

Herop’s Man (Knocking): Open this 
door! We'll batter it down if you 
don’t. 

Epna: Quick, Ann! Open it. 

ANN: What can they want? (She un- 
bars and opens door.) 

Lean: We have done nothing. 

Herop’s Man (Entering): What took 
you so long to open the door? 

Epna (Perturbed): We — we were 
busy and couldn’t come right away. 
He’s not here. 

Herop’s Man (Curtly): Who’s not 
here? 

Epna: My husband. He had an errand 
in Bethlehem. 

Herop’s Man: We are not interested 
in your husband. We’re looking for 
a couple with a donkey. 

Ann: They are not here. 

Herop’s Man: They were seen on the 
road to Bethlehem not ten minutes 
ago. 

Leau: What have they done? 

Herop’s Man: They are troublemak- 
ers. Herod’s orders are to get them, 
even if we have to raid the town. 

Epna: What trouble are they making 
for Herod? 

Herop’s Man: They have upset the 
whole town by spreading some crazy 


We have to 





story about a king being born in 
Bethiehem. It may lead to riot and 
rebellion. We must find them. 

ANN: They are not here. 

HeErop’s Man (Looking about, sternly) : 
Are you sure you're not hiding 
them? 

Epna (Karnestly): I assure you, sir 
that we are not hiding them. 

Herrop’s Man (Turning toward door): 
I’ll take your word for it for the 
present. (He opens door.) But if we 
don’t find them, we’ll be back to 
search the place. (He exits.) 

Epna: You see the trouble your father 
has got us into? What will Herod 
do to us if he finds that David con- 
ducted that couple to Bethlehem? 

ANN: Father would never do anything 
to bring us harm, Mother. He is 
good and kind. He felt sorry for that 
poor couple. (She walks to door.) 
Besides, he thought that they might 
be the parents of the king. (She bars 
door.) 

Epna: Hush! For all you know, that 
man may be listening at the door. It 
is treason to talk of having any 
ruler but Herod. (Knock is heard at 
door.) There! What did I tell you? 
He has heard what you said. 

ANN (Turning to door): I’m not afraid. 
I'll let him in. (Knock is repeated.) 
Epna (Frantically): Don’t dare open 
that door. We’ll all go to prison. 
Davin (Off-stage): Let me in! (Pound- 

ing on door) It’s David. 

LeauH: It’s Father’s voice! 

Epna: It sounds like him. Open the 
door just a crack and peep out, Ann. 
(ANN unbars door and Davip enters.) 
(To Davip) What did you do with 
that miserable couple? 


Davip (Walking to bench near fire- 
place): You mean Joseph and Mary? 
(ANN returns to table and sits.) I 
took them to the inn at Bethlehem. 
The innkeeper was none too glad to 
see them. (Davin sits.) 

Epna: I should think not; he doesn’t 
cater to that kind of people. 

Davin: He told them so outright. He 
said there was no room at the inn. 
Epna (Curious): Well, what happened 

to them? 

Davin: Mary was suffering. I begged 
him to let them sleep in the straw of 
the stable and he finally consented. 

LEAH: It’s strange he would do even 
that, greedy as he is, without get- 
ting something in return. 

Davin: Well, he — he didn’t exactly 
do it for nothing. I made him an 
offer. 

Epna (Amazed): An offer? An offer of 
what? You have nothing. 

Davip: I promised him two days’ 
labor. 

Epna (Angrily): You simpleton! You 
have all you can do to feed your 
family. (Knock is heard at door. 
Davip rises.) Don’t go near the 
door. That man again! (LEAH and 
ANN rise.) 

Davip: What man? 

Epna: Herod’s man. He came while 
you were gone. He may have found 
out that you took that couple to 
Bethlehem, and if you let him in 
now, we are lost. (Knock is repeated.) 
We may all be arrested. 

Davip (Walking to door): I must open 
the door. What else can we do? 
Epna: We can run out the back way 

and hide in the woods. I tell you not 





to open that door unless you want 
to die. 

Davip: We won’t run like cowards. 

Epna: We’d better run like cowards 
than die like fools. 

Davin (Opening door and calling): 
Come in. (WisE Man and ABNER 
enter. ) 

Epna (Staring at ABNER): You here! 
After all you have done to us, Abner, 
you dare to come? (Sneeringly) I 
suppose you'll say you came to pay 
your debt? 

ABNER: That is why I did come. For 
that and to say goodbye. I am going 
on a very important journey, and I 
may be gone a long time, maybe 
forever. 

{DNA What im- 
portant journey could you be taking? 

Wise Man: The most important 
journey a man ever took. He goes to 
guide the Christ Child and his par- 
ents into Egypt. 

Davin: Has the Christ Child arrived? 

Wise Man: Yes, shortly after you left. 
He was born in the manger of the 
stable. 


(Still suspicious): 


LEAH: But why does He have to go to 
Egypt? 
Ann: Isn’t He 


stable? 


the 


comfortable in 


Wise Man: He’s comfortable enough, 
but He is in serious danger. 

Lean: The Christ Child in danger? 

Wise Man: Yes. (Wise MAN puts his 


hand on ABNER’S shoulder.) And 
this good man, at the risk of his own 
has volunteered to take the 
Saviour and His parents to a place 
of safety. 


if 
ie, 


Epna: I daresay he demanded a small 
fortune for his services. 

Wise Man: He asked nothing for him- 
self; he stipulated only that he be 
given enough to pay his debts. 

ABNER (Feeling in his pocket): And I 
am sorry that I had to ask even 
that. (He draws some silver coins from 
his pocket and hands them to Davin.) 
Many thanks, David. 

Davin (Pocketing coins): I always 
knew you would keep your word. 
(Davin sinks down on bench.) To 
think that I have not seen the King! 

Wise Man: You have stood in His 
presence. 

Davin (Amazed): I? When have I? 

Wise Man: On innumerable 
sions. Your neighbors have told me 
about you. You have given your 
help to those in illness and in trouble. 
Only today, you fed the hungry who 
came to your door. You gave food 
and found a place of rest for two 
strangers from Nazareth, not know- 
ing who they were, recognizing in 
them only two people in distress. 
He who does these things shall al- 
ways stand in the presence of the 
King. (There is the sound of music, 
then a Christmas song, as part of the 
backdrop is drawn aside and the 
tableau of the manger, with Mary 
and Josepru, is revealed. All are 
kneeling in an attitude of adoration 
as the curtain falls.) 


occa- 


THE END 


(Production Notes on page 96) 





Hand-Me-Down Hildy 


by Sara E. 


Characters 
Hitpy Brown 
SuE BRowN 
JANE BROWN 
Pat BROWN 
JILL BROWN 
Moruer (Mrs. Brown) 
PreGcGy PETERS 
Mo.uy PETERS 
Lapy, from the Children’s Home 
5 Gres, from the Children’s Home 
SCENE | 
Time: A few days before Christmas. 
BerorE Curtain Rises: Hinpy is 


sitting cross-legged in front of curtain, 
with her chin in her hand, looking 


glum. 
coat. 
Hivpy: 


She is wearing a shabby blue 


Hello. I really should say 

Merry Christmas, but I don’t feel 

very merry. And I’ll tell you why. 

(Gets up and turns slowly once 

around) Do you see my coat? (Re- 

cites, with appropriate gestures) 

When this coat was bright and new 

We bought it for my sister Sue. 

We let it out for sister Pat 

Because she was a little fat. 

The hem was lowered quite a bit 

So Jill could get some use from it. 

Since sister Jane was very thin, 

We bought a belt to pull it in. 

And now that they have all out- 
grown it, 

I’m the last of us to own it. 


Sagoff 


Hand-me-downs, hand-me-downs. 
I’m just Hand-me-down Hildy. It’s 
the same with all my dresses and 
skirts, and sweaters and hats. It’s 
just no fun being the youngest. 
Even my poor old doll wears hand- 
me-downs. How I wish I had some- 
thing new to wear! 

SuE (Off-stage): Hildy, Hildy! (Suz, 
Par, Jinn and JANE enter.) There 
you are! Mother is waiting for you 
so we can go Christmas shopping. 
I’m going to get a new hat, with fur 
on it. 

Pat: Then I can have Sue’s hat with 
the bells on it, and jingle wherever 
| go. 

Jux.: And I’ll get Pat’s, with the big 
red pompons. 

JANE: Your hat with the tassel goes to 
me, Jill. (Zo Hitpy) And you can 
have this old thing. (She pulls a 
shapeless, battered hat from her head 
and shoves it at Hutpy.) 

Sue: Come Mother’s waiting. 
(Suz, Pat, Jmu and JANE exit. 
Hiipy turns to the audience, holding 
out the hat.) 

Hiipy: There. You see what I mean? 
(She slaps the hat comically on her 
head.) 

Moruer (Off-stage): Hildy! 

Hitpy: I’m coming! (She exits. 
a pause the curtain opens.) 


on, 


After 


ee wim le 








SCENE 2 

Time: Immediately following Scene 1. 

SerrinG: The living room of the Brown 
home, decorated for Christmas. 

Ar Rise: Door opens at left and MoTHER 
enters, followed by Pat, JANE, JILL, 
and Hiupy, all carrying packages. 

Moruer: What a big day of Christmas 
shopping! So many presents. But 
now I’ve forgotten how we hide our 
presents for each other. 

Pat: I remember! I always hide mine 
in the garage. 

Ju: And I put mine in the attic. 

JANE: My special places are in the bed- 
rooms. Remember last year when I 
hid Sue’s present right behind her 
own mirror, and she didn’t know it? 

Hitpy (Looking around): But where 
is Sue? 

Jitu: Maybe she got lost in the store. 

Hitpy: No. She was at our meeting 
place at four o’clock, right near the 
store Santa Claus. Wasn’t she, 
Mother? 

Moruer: Yes, that’s right. She’ll be 
along any minute. She’s just pick- 
ing up something I forgot. Now all 
of you — go hide your gifts. And no 
peeking. (JmtL, Pat, and JANE exit. 
Hipy remains.) 

Hiipy: Close your eyes, please, Mother. 
The living room my place. 
(MorueEr closes her eyes and Hitpy 
places packages behind furniture, un- 
der cushions, etc. As she finishes, the 
doorbell rings. MoTHER opens door.) 


is 


Moruer: Peggy and Molly Peters! 
Come in, children. 

Preaey and Mouty (Entering): Hello, 
Mrs. Brown. Hello, Hildy. 


Pracy: We can’t stay. We have to go 
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to every house on the block before 
it gets dark. 

Moruer: What are you doing? 

Mo tty: We’re going around to remind 
everyone that Christmas is the time 
for giving. 

Hitpy: We all know that. We’ve been 
saving up our money to give each 
other presents. 

Precy: That’s part of it, but it’s not 
what we mean. This year in our 
family, we’re sending gifts to the 
children in the Children’s Home. 

Mo tty: They don’t have mothers and 
fathers to buy them things and take 
care of them, so we’re going to share 
our presents with them. 

MorueEr: Good for you. I send a bag- 
ful of our used clothes to the Chil- 
dren’s Home every year. (Goes to 
closet and pulls out a plain shopping 
bag which is nearly full.) There’s 
room for a few more things in here. 
Hildy, run upstairs and see if you 
have anything to give to the Chil- 
dren’s Home. And ask your sisters, 
too. 

Hivpy: All right, Mother. (Has a sud- 
den thought) Yes, I think I do have 
some things. (Exits quickly.) 

Mornuer (7o Preacy and MOLLy): 
Thank you for coming, children. 
And Merry Christmas! 

Praey and Motty: Merry Christmas, 
Mrs. Brown. (They exit.) 

Moruer: I’Il leave this bag out here in 
case we find some more clothing. 
And I must remember to call the 
Children’s Home and have them 
pick the things up. (There is a knock 
at the front door, and SuE peers in.) 

Sue: Psst. Is it all clear? 

Moruer: Oh, Sue! Come in quickly. 





Hildy has just gone upstairs. (SUE 
enters, carrying some packages and a 
large Christmas shopping bag. She 
puts the shopping bag down and pats 
it fondly.) 

Sue: Here they are, Mother. Fine new 
clothes for Hildy, for Christmas. 
Won’t she be surprised? 

Moruer: Did you have them gift- 
wrapped? 

Sue: No. It was getting late, and the 
store was ready to close. I wrapped 
them up in brown paper and put them 
at the bottom of this bag. 

Moruer: Leave it here for now. I'll 
wrap them in Christmas paper my- 
self, later. 

Sue (Putting Christmas bag next to 
plain shopping bag): What’s in this 
bag, Mother? 

Moruer: Used clothes for the Chil- 
dren’s Home. Maybe you have 
something upstairs to add. 

Sve: I'll look and see. Right now I’m 
going to hide my gifts. 

Morner: And I must get supper 
started. (SuE exits with packages, as 
MorueERr exits at other side of stage. 
The lights dim, then come up. Hiupy 
peeks around the corner of the stage, 
then enters, wearing red flannel pa- 
jamas and carrying a sack. She puts 
her finger to her lij:s, and addresses the 
audience.) 

Hitpy: Sh. Don’t make a sound, 
please. Everyone is sleeping. Did 
you think I was Santa Claus? (She 
imitates Santa’s laugh.) Ho, ho, ho! 
In a way Iam. Here is my sack full 
of presents for the children in the 
Children’s Home. All my old hand- 
me-downs! I’m giving them all 


away. Now I’ll have to get some- 


thing new. (She sees shopping bags. 
Goes to plain one.) This is nearly full. 
But there’s room in this Christmas 
bag for my old clothes! (She takes 
some clothes out of her sack and holds 
them up one by one.) My hat, my 
mittens, my scarf, my muff — and 
my old (Shoves them into 
Christmas bag. Then she does another 
Santa laugh and puts the empty sack 
over her shoulder.) Ho, ho, ho! No 
more Hand-me-down Hildy. (Fxits. 
The stage lights brighten. MoTrHER 
enters in her coat, hurriedly. She sees 


coat. 


Christmas shopping bag.) 

Moruer: Oh, dear. I forgot to wrap 
Hildy’s gifts. I guess they’ll have to 
stay as they are. (Raises voice) 
Children! Children! (Goes to front 
door as Par enters) I’m in a hurry, 
dear. I’m going to get my hair done. 
If the lady from the Children’s Home 
comes, give her the plain shopping 
bag. Remember — the plain one, 
not the Christmas bag! 

Par: Yes, Mother. We’re all upstairs 
taking our gifts out of their hiding 
places. We’re going to put them 
under the tree. 
mas! 

Moruer: Fine. I'll be back 
(MoruHer and Par exit at either side 
of stage. After a pause, H1upy enters 
and begins to take her packages out 
from behind the furniture and set them 
under the tree. 


Tomorrow’s Christ- 


soon. 


The doorbell rings. 
Hitpy opens door. Lapy enters.) 
Lapy: Hello. 

Home. 


I’m from the Children’s 

Is there a bag of clothing 
here for us? 

Hinpy: Yes. 
(She brings both shopping bags to the 
LADY.) 


Two bags of clothing! 





Lapy: Oh, my. When your mother 
called, she said there would be only 
one. What a nice surprise for the 
children. 

Hiupy: Yes. I. . . I found some things 
at the last minute. 

Lapy (Looking around): I see you are 
all ready for Christmas. You must 
have a large family, to have such a 
big tree and so many fine decora- 
tions. 

Hitpy: Yes, ma’am. | 
sisters. I’m the youngest. 


have four 

Lapy: How lucky you are. I suppose 
you are all giving each other nice, 
new gifts? 

Hinpy: Yes. I’ve just put mine under 
the tree. 


Lapy: I see. And the poor children in 
the Home get all these old clothes. 
But that’s something, I suppose. 


Hinpy (Slowly): Do you mean that the 


children in the Home never ever get 
anything new? 

Lapy: Almost never, I’m afraid. Even 
the people who want to be kind only 
give us what they can’t use any more. 
(She indicates shopping bags.) But, 
we are so pleased to have extra 
clothing this year, even if it is old. 
I have some other calls to make now. 
Be sure to look for us on Christmas 
morning. The children will be out 
caroling then. Merry Christmas! 

Hiupy (Slowly and thoughtfully) : Merry 
Christmas. (Lapy exits with both 
bags. Hiupy stands thoughtfully at 
the center of the stage, looking after her, 
as the curtains close.) 





SCENE 3 

Time: Christmas morning. 

SeTTinG: The same. The floor is strewn 
with papers, ribbons, etc. 

Ar Ruse: Jitu, Pat, JANE, SuE and 
Hitpy are opening their presents 
around the tree. MorueEr enters. 

Moruer: Have you opened all those 
gifts already? 

Aut (Ad lib): Yes, Mother. Thank 
you for the bracelet, Mother. (£tc.) 

MorueEr: Then it’s time for the big 
surprise — Hildy’s special surprise. 

Hixpy: A surprise for me? 

Sve: But, Mother, where is the Christ- 
mas shopping bag? 

Moruer (Looking around): Why, I 
left it in the middle of the room. 
Girls, have you seen the Christmas 
bag? 

Hitpy (Beginning to realize): The 
Christmas bag? I .. . I gave it to the 
lady from the Children’s Home. It 
was full of old clothes. (Sound of 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem” is 
heard softly off-stage.) 

Jit, Pat, JANE and Sve (Ad lib): But 
Hildy! Oh no, you didn’t! How 
awful! (Fic.) 

Moruer: That’s impossible. There 
were new clothes in that bag. New 
clothes for you, Hildy. How did it 
ever get full of old ones? (Hi_py 
gives a sob and buries her face in her 
hands.) 

Jiu: Poor Hildy. A new coat was just 
what she wanted. 

Moruer: Wait a minute, girls. Pat, 
didn’t I tell you to give only the 
plain shopping bag to the lady from 
the Children’s Home, and save the 
Christmas bag? 





Par: Yes, Mother. But then I went 
upstairs to hide my gifts. I didn’t 
hear the lady come in at all. What 
shall we do? 

JANE: Hildy was the only one who 
heard her. Oh, all those lovely new 
things! 

Moruer: But why did you give her 
both bags, Hildy? Didn’t you see the 
package in the Christmas bag? 

Hitpy: It was just an old brown paper 
package. I thought it was for the 
children. And then —I put all my 
old clothes in the Christmas bag, so 
that you’d have to get me new ones 
for Christmas. (She sobs again.) 

Moruer: We can’t ask for them back, 
now that we’ve given them to those 
poor children. And now you have 
no clothes at all, Hildy. (The sound 
of singing grows louder, and the front 
doorbell rings.) 

Sue: There’s the doorbell, Mother. 
I’ll get it. Maybe it’s the carolers. 
Moruer: And I had such a nice sur- 
prise planned for little Hildy. (Sur 
admits Lapy, who carries the Christ- 
mas shopping bag. She is followed by 
5 Giruts. Lach one is wearing an 

article of H1tpy’s old clothing.) 

Lapy: Excuse me. I’m sorry to inter- 
rupt your Christmas Day, but - 

Sue: The bag! The Christmas bag! 

Lapy: I think there has been some 
mistake. Underneath the old clothes 
in this bag, there were some brand 
new ones wrapped in brown paper, 
with a card saying, ‘‘Merry Christ- 
mas to Hildy.” Since there’s no one 
named Hildy at the Home, and 
since we never receive such bright 
new clothes — well, I decided there 
must have been a mistake. 


Moruer: There certainly was a mis- 
take. (Takes bag from Lavy.) Here 
are Hildy’s new clothes — safe and 
sound. Come here and try them on. 
(Hitpy comes slowly to MorueEr. 
Morue_Er draws out one by one a muff, 
a scarf, a pair of mittens, a hat, and 
last, a bright blue coat, and puts them 
on Hiupy, who stands very still. The 
5 Giris from the Home “oh” and 
“ah” at each item.) Now, that’s 
better. Merry Christmas, Hildy. 

Hitpy: No. There is still some mis- 
take, Mother. (She goes to 1st GIRL.) 
Please let me have my nice old hat. 
You may have this new one. (Takes 
old hat off 1st Giru’s head and puts 
new one on her. To 2nNv Girz) I wish 
I could have my scarf back. This 
new one is for you. (Hachanges 
scarves. To 3RD GirL) Those are my 
favorite mittens. Will you take 
these instead? (Exchanges mittens. 
To 4rH Grr) I always liked that 
muff; it kept me warm. Won’t you 
please trade it for this new one? 
(Muffs are exchanged. H1upy pauses 
before 5rH Giri, who is wearing her 
faded coat. She looks down at her new 
one and begins very slowly to un- 
button it. Morumr steps forward, but 
SuE has already jumped up.) 

SuE: Wait, Hildy! Let me make the 
last gift. 

Pat: I would like to give something, 
too. 


JANE: And me. I have too many new 
toys. 

Jiu (70 5rH Grr): Come and choose 
from all of our presents. 


5TH GirL: Oh, thank you! (Joins 
sisters around tree, as they begin to 


hold things up for her to choose from.) 





Gir.s (Crowding around Hitpy) : Thank 
you, Hildy, thank you. (Hitpy turns 
to MorueER.) 

Hivpy: Is it all right, Mother? 

Moruer (Putting arm around Hiupy): 
Of course it’s all right, Hildy. You 
have taught us all something im- 
portant about the meaning of Christ~ 
mas. 

Hivpy: I think I’ve learned something, 


too. Oh, Mother — thank you for 


my beautiful Christmas coat! 

Lapy: We know a Christmas song to 
go with it. (Begins to sing “Deck the 
Halls,” and all join in. 


At the line, 
“Don we now our gay apparel,” 
everyone holds up or points to a new 
item of clothing. Song is repeated as 
the curtain falls.) 

THE END 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
Hanp-Mes-Down Hitpy 
Characters: 14 female. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes 


Costumes: Modern everyday dress. Hild 
wears a shabby blue coat. Underneat 
are a pair of red flannel pajamas, with bot- 
toms rolled up. All others wear coats over 
their clothes during Scene 1. Sue wears a 
hat with a bell on it; Pat, a hat with a red 
pompon ; Jill, a hat with a tassel; and Jane, 
an old, shapeless hat. 


Properties: Christmas packages and toys, 
large Christmas shopping bag, two plain 
shopping bags, a cloth sack, an old pair of 
mittens, an old scarf, an old muff, and new 
hat, mittens, scarf, muff and blue coat. 


Setting: A living room, decorated for Christ- 
mas. There is a door leading to the street 
at left and a door leading to the rest of the 
house at right. The room is furnished com- 
fortably. 


Sound: Doorbell. 


Lighting: The lights are dimmed and raised 
as indicated, or a placard reading “Later 
that night’’ may be substituted. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
Curistmas Coast To Coast 


(Play on pages 23-32) 

Characters: 9 male; 4 female; as many extras 
as feasible. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern business suit, overcoat and 
scarf for John, work clothes for Peggy, 
appropriate uniforms for Milkman and De- 
livery Boys, extravagant, flashy clothes 
for Mrs. Schultz and Miss George, Boy 
Scout uniform with short pants for Mr. 
Henries, ordinary suit for Jeffrey Lord, 
sophisticated outfit with mink coat for 
Dulcie Baker, work clothes for TV tech- 
nicians. Extras should wear the costumes 
appropriate for their parts in “The Twelve 
Days of Christmas.” 

Properties: Large potted tree with tag at- 
tached, overcoat and scarf, briefcase, water 
pitcher, letter, telephone, covered bird 
cage, large crate, large box, egg, several 
yards of cable, microphones, camera and 
other photographic equipment, small pack- 
age, lead pipes, drums. 

Setting: A living room, conventionally deco- 
rated, with easy chair and draperies hung on 
large curtain rings. Door at one wing 
should represent front door; back wall 
should have a closet door. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Sound: Doorbell and telephone rings. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
THE StaR IN THE WINDOW 


(Play on pages 33-43) 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female, 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Otto wears trousers 
and shirt. Mama wears a large apron over 
her dress. Mrs. Flanagan and Mr. Baker 
are rather shabbily dressed, and the Woman 
is very well dressed. Mr. Jones wears a 
black coat and a Homburg hat, and carries 
gloves and a cane. 

Properties: Spectacles, book, purse, wallet, 
money (both coins and bills), cloth. 

Setting: A small neighborhood shop, decorated 
for Christmas. A door downstage right leads 
to the street and a door at left leads to liv- 
ing quarters in the back of the store. At 
left is a counter with a cash register, a tele- 
phone, and various items for sale on it. On 
the right wall is a show window, hidden 
from view by curtains. The upstage wall 
has shelves filled with books and other 
merchandise. At the right end, on high 
shelves, are mirrors, one of which is tilted 
so it slants towards the show window. In 
front of the shelves is a table loaded with 
lights, tinsel, stars, and other Christmas 
items. Near it is an old rocking chair. 
Christmas trees are stacked around the 
shop. 





Long Live Christmas 


by Islay Benson 


Characters 
GRANDFATHER LORENZ 
PETER 
BARBARA 
LORENZ, as a boy 
LISELLA 
HERMAN 
GEORGE 
J. Crispin Humpoipt 
Mrs. J. Crispin HumMBouptT 
AMBROSE 
BERT 
TEENA 
Kinq@’s CHAMBERLAIN 
Kine Uric 
Mr. JASON 
Mrs. JASON 
2 GUARDS 
CHRISTMAS Farry 
PEACE 
Love 
KINDNESS 
FaItu 
CHILDHOOD 
Hope 
FuN 
6 PAGES 
OTHER TOWNSPEOPLE 
CAROLERS 

Serrine: A public square. The stage is 
bare, except for an arch upstage center 
and a bench at left. On the apron of 
the stage, at right, is another bench. 

At Rise: Peter, BARBARA, and GRAND- 
FATHER LORENZ enter left. As they 
talk, they stroll across the stage. 


Spirits of Christmas 


GRANDFATHER: Hurry up, children; 
let’s get home. It feels like snow. 
Peter: Snow! Oh, I hope so. Snow 

means Christmas. 

BARBARA: How long is it until Christ- 
mas, Grandfather? 

GRANDFATHER: Let’s see, this is De- 
cember fifth, so it’s twenty days un- 
til Christmas. 

BARBARA: Twenty days! That’s for- 
ever. What a long time to wait! 
Peter: Yes, I feel as if Christmas will 

never come. 

BARBARA (Quickly): Don’t say that, 
Peter! It will come, won’t it, Grand- 
father? 

Peter: Don’t be silly, Barbara. Of 
course it will. That was just a say- 
ing. Christmas always comes. 

GRANDFATHER: I remember once when 
it almost didn’t come. 

Peter: Almost didn’t come! 

BarBARA: Grandfather! Whatever do 
you mean? 

GRANDFATHER: Oh, it was a long, long 
time ago, when I was a little boy. 
Peter: Tell us about it, Grandfather. 
GRANDFATHER: Well, let me see if I can 

remember the story. 

BARBARA: Try, Grandfather, try! 

GRANDFATHER: Listen! I hear carolers 
coming. 

PeTer: Oh, yes! Let’s listen. And 
while we’re listening, Grandfather 
will have a chance to remember the 
story. 








BarBarRA: Think hard, Grandfather! 
Think hard. (They have reached the 
bench on the right side of the apron, 
and they sit down. CAROLERS enter 
on the left side of the apron and sing a 
Christmas carol. When they have 
Jinished, CAROLERS exit.) 

Pretrer: Now, Grandfather, have you 
remembered? 

GRANDFATHER: Yes, my dear. It was 
long ago, long ago and far away, 
miles across the sea, in the land 
where I was born, the little kingdom 
of Camerovia. This is the way it 
happened. (They turn towards the 
stage, as 1st and 2ND PAGEs enter 
behind the arch, carrying a large scroll 
wound on two sticks. PAGES come 
down front, side by side, then walk in 
opposite directions, thus opening the 
scroll and revealing the words, ‘‘This 
is the Kingdom of Camerovia.”’ Then 
they exit.) It was getting close to 


Christmas, and one day my sister 
and I walked through the public 
square in the capital of our little 


kingdom. (LORENz, as a boy, and 
LISELLA stroll on.) 

LisELLA: Just think, Lorenz, it’s al- 
most Christmas! 

LORENZ: Yes, isn’t it exciting! 

LIisELLA: I can feel it in the air, can’t 
you? 

LORENZ (Putting out his hand, as 
though to see if it were raining): Well 
— er — maybe. 

LiseELLA: Oh, I can. I love Christmas! 
I love everything about it — the 
way the shops look, and the Christ- 
mas trees, and everyone smiling and 
laughing and dashing around full 
of — full of — 

LorENz: Turkey? 


LiseLua: No! Just full of — Christmas. 
Let’s sit here and watch it all. (They 
sit on bench at left. HERMAN, the 
town decorator, and GEORGE, his 
assistant, come on with wreaths and 
other Christmas decorations, which 
they hang up.) 

LorENZ: What are you doing? 

Herman: We're getting the town 
ready for Christmas. 

LisELLA: The wreaths are beautiful. 

GrorGE: We should have a merry 
Christmas this year. 

Herman: There! We’re all finished. 
Merry Christmas, children. 

LisELLA and Lorenz: Merry Christ- 
mas. 

GrorGE (As he and HERMAN exit): 
Merry Christmas. (Mrs. J. CrIsPIN 
HuMBo pt comes slowly on, carrying 
one tiny, tiny parcel and absorbed in a 
Christmas list about three feet long. 
Behind her is J. Crispin Hvum- 
BOLDT, her husband, almost hidden 
under a tower of packages. They stop 
and Mrs. Humpo.pr hands her tiny, 
tiny parcel to her husband. He gropes 
for it and she hangs it on his thumb.) 

Mrs. Humpoutpr: Here, dear, you 
carry this. I need both hands for my 
list. (As they start walking again, 
AMBROSE, a careless youth, runs on 
and bumps into Mr. Hvumpo.pr, 
causing the packages to fall. Mrs. 
HumpBo pt does not look up, but con- 
tinues to be absorbed in her list.) 

AMBROSE: I’m sorry, sir. 

Mr. Humso.pr: Oh, that’s all right. 

AMBROSE: You mean you're not angry? 

Mr. Humsoipt: Why no, my boy. 
You didn’t mean to do it, I know. 
And you just can’t get angry around 
Christmas time. 





AMBROSE: Well, at least I can help you 
pick them up. 

Mr. Humsoupr: Thank you. (They 
‘pick packages up.) 

AMBROSE: Thank you, sir. 
awfully sorry. 

Mr. Humpoupr: Forget it. 
Christmas! 

AMBROSE: Merry Christmas! (Mr. and 
Mrs. Humsoupr and AMBROSE exit. 
BERT comes on, wearing sandwich 
boards which read ‘‘Joe’s Meats’? on 
one side and “Christmas Turkeys’ on 
the other. He walks all the way around 
the stage, then stands to one side, look- 
ing out at audience.) 

TEENA (Rushing on): Hello, Lisella. 
Hello, Lorenz. 

LiseELLA and Lorenz: Hello, Teena. 
Merry Christmas! 

TrENA: Oh, what pretty decorations! 
(She about looking, singing 
“Good King Wenceslas” in a loud 
voice. 3RD and 4TH PAGES enter under 
arch and blow trumpets.) 


And I’m 


Merry 


runs 


Paces: Make way for the King’s 
Chamberlain! 
King’s Chamberlain. (All the people 
who have already been on stage rush 
back on, plus as many other Towns- 


Make way for the 


PEOPLE as desired. The CHAMBER- 
LAIN enters under arch. 51TH and 6TH 
Paces walk a little behind him, each 
carrying a small tray. On one tray is 
a large scroll; on the other 1s a pair of 
white gloves.) 

CHAMBERLAIN: Oyez! Oyez! By Order 
of His Majesty the King! (He flicks 
a thumb and finger at 5TH PAGE as a 
sign to be handed his gloves.) 

TOWNSPEOPLE (Loudly): The King! 
The King! Long live the King! 

CHAMBERLAIN: Proclamation issued by 


His Majesty the King. (He puts on 
the gloves and then looks for 61H PaGE, 
who has moved back a bit.) 

ToOwNSPEOPLE: The King! The King! 
Long live the King! 

CHAMBERLAIN: The Proclamation! 
Where is the Proclamation? How 
can I proclaim without a Proclama- 
tion? (6TH PAGE quickly hands the 
scroll to the CHAMBERLAIN, who con- 
tinues to grumble beneath his breath 
as he opens it.) Ahem! 
His Majesty the King - 

TownsPrEop_e: The King! The King! 
Long live the King! 

CHAMBERLAIN (Annoyed): Whereas 
His Maj — Whereas he wishes to 
state that it is drawing close to that 


Whereas, 


season of the year popularly known 
as Christmas, and whereas he is dis- 
mayed by the amount of money 
being spent on Christmas, and upset 
because the people are paying more 
attention to Christmas than they 
are to him, he hereby decrees that 
there is to be NO CHRISTMAS this 
year in the Kingdom of Camerovia. 
TOWNSPEOPLE (Horror-struck): What! 
CHAMBERLAIN (Still reading): There 
shall be no signs of Christmas — no 
trees, no decorations, no bell ringing, 
no carol singing. 
TEENA: No carol singing? 
CHAMBERLAIN: Silence! No Christmas 
presents, no feasting on turkey and 
plum pudding, mince pies or eggnog. 
Anyone not obeying this proclama- 
tion will be punished severely — 
(He looks up from proclamation) His 
Majesty hasn’t decided how yet, but 
you can bet it will be good! (Con- 
tinues reading) — And banished for- 
ever from the Kingdom of Camer- 








ovia. By Order of His Majesty the 
King. (The TOWNSPEOPLE are silent.) 
I said: By order of His Majesty the 
King. 

TOWNSPEOPLE (Quietly, with no expres- 
sion or enthusiasm): The King. The 
King. Long live the King. 

CHAMBERLAIN (Smiling unpleasantly): 
The King has spoken. (He exits, fol- 
lowed by the Paces. Immediately 2 
GuarRps enter and grimly remove the 
Christmas decorations. They change 
the sign “Christmas Turkeys,” on 
Bert’s sandwich board, to one that 
reads: “Hamburger.” They take 

Mr. Humpoupt’s Christmas 
presents. The TOWNSPEOPLE exit 
unhappily, except for LISELLA and 
LORENZ, who remain on bench.) 

LiseLta: No Christmas! No Christ- 
mas! 

LorEnz: It’s terrible, isn’t it? 

LisELLA: I can’t believe it! (She starts 
to cry and LORENZ comforts her as 
they exit.) 

BarsBara: Oh, Grandfather, that was 
awful! What a thing to do! 

Prrer: Go on, Grandfather, go on! 

BARBARA: Yes, what happened next? 

GRANDFATHER: Just a minute, just a 
minute now. Don’t rush me. Let an 
old man have time to think. Hark! 
The carolers are here again. Listen! 


away 


(CAROLERS enter and sing a Christmas 
carol. Then thy exit.) 
BarBARA: Do you remember now? 
GRANDFATHER: Yes, this is the way it 


was. One day, soon after the procla- 
mation, my sister and I were in the 


public square, and a strange thing 
happened. (LORENz and LISELLA 
enter, sadly.) 

LorENz: Everyone has been so un- 


happy since the King’s proclamation. 

LisELLA: No one laughs or smiles any 
more. (CHRISTMAS Farry enters and 
taps the children on the shoulder.) 

Farry: Hello, children. I’m the Christ- 
mas Fairy. 

Lorenz: The Christmas Fairy? What’s 
that? 

Farry: A little more respect, young 
man. I am not a “what,” I’m a 
“who.” 

Lorenz: I’m sure I beg your pardon. 
What I really meant was what are 
you doing here? 

Farry: I’m starting my Christmas 
checkup. I always make my rounds 
at this time of the year. There’s a lot 
to be done, you know. 

LorENz: What, for instance? 

Farry: Oh, I have to make sure people 
are preparing for Christmas, getting 
the right spirit, warming their hearts 
up. I have to see that everything’s 
going smoothly for the great season. 

LIsELLA: Well, you’ve certainly come 
to the wrong place for that. 

LoRENz: Yes, you won’t have to stay 
here long. 

Farry: What do you mean? 

Lorenz: There isn’t going to be any 
Christmas here. 

Farry: No Christmas! 

LIisELLA: None at all. 

Farry: What on earth do you mean? 

LorENz: The king has decreed that 
there is to be no Christmas at all in 
Camerovia this year. 

Farry: But he can’t do that! 

LorENz: He has done it. 

Farry: Oh, he has, has he? We'll see 
about that. (A few bars of music are 
heard, as she runs lightly to the left 
and lifts wp her arms.) Spirits of 





Christmas! Come! (She runs to 
right.) Spirits of Christmas! Come! 
Your queen calls you! (The 7 Sprrits 
oF CHRISTMAS enter quickly as music 
is heard off-stage. Four enter from left 
and three from right. All run lightly 
and gracefully, except Fun, who does 
cartwheels as he enters.) 

LiseLua: Who are all these? 

Farry: These are the Spirits of Christ- 
mas. Peace, Love, Kindness, Faith, 
Hope,, Childhood, and Fun. (As 
each one’s name is called, he comes 
forward and bows, except for FuN, 
who turns another cartwheel, and 
CuILpHOOD, who throws the ball in 
the air and catches it.) These seven 
make up Christmas. Put them to- 
gether, and you have Christmas. 
Without them there would be no 
Christmas, and with them you can- 
not help but have Christmas. 

Peace: You called us, dear Queen. 

Love: We came as quickly as we could. 

KINDNESS: What is your bidding? 

Farry: I have something important to 
tell you. The King of Camerovia 
has decreed that there is to be no 
Christmas in (The 
Spreits laugh.) 

LisELLA: Oh, why do they laugh at 
such a shocking thing? 

Farry: Tell them why you laugh, 
Faith. 

FarrH: Because it’s not as simple as 
that. If the King wants to get rid of 
Christmas, he’ll have to get rid of us 
first. 

Hore: And that’s pretty hard to do. 
Others have tried it. 


his kingdom. 


CuriLpHoop: And sometimes they seem 
to succeed, but not for long. 
Fun: No, we’re a match for the King 


61 


of Camerovia, or any other king. 
Love: Or all kings put together. 
Farry: Yes, but we must keep our wits 
and work hard. (She turns to LIsELLA 
and LORENz.) Go home to bed now, 
children, and don’t worry. Leave 
the matter in our hands. The next 
time you see these spirits — well, 
you won’t see them, for they’ll be 
invisible to mortal eyes then. But 
they’ll be there, and you’ll soon 
know it. (LISELLA and LORENZ exit.) 
Farry: Now come with me, my spirits, 
and I will tell you what we must do. 
(FarrY and Spirits oF CHRISTMAS 
exit. ) 
BARBARA: Oh, Grandfather! 
place to stop! 


What a 


PETER: Yes, you can’t stop there! 

BARBARA: What happened next? 

GRANDFATHER: Now, now, children. 
Don’t be impatient with me. Let an 
old man collect his wits. I must 
think a little. And besides - 

Perer: I know. You hear the carolers. 

BARBARA: Those carol singers always 
pop up at the most exciting point! 
(CAROLERS enter and sing. Then 
they exit.) 

GRANDFATHER: This is what happened 
next. On Christmas Eve, the King’s 
Chamberlain called all the people 
together. (Ist and 2ND PAGES enter 
with a scroll, as before. It reads 
“Christmas Eve in Camerovia.”’ 3RD 
and 47TH PAGEs 
trumpets.) 

3RD and 4TH Pacers: Make way for the 
King’s Chamberlain! Make way for 
the King’s Chamberlain! (LoRENz, 
LISELLA, TEENA, and TOWNSPEOPLE 
enter slowly, without interest, looking 
unhappy. The CHAMBERLAIN enters 


enter and blow 








under the arch, with 5rnH and 6TH 
PAGES.) 

CHAMBERLAIN: Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! 
By Order of His Majesty the King. 
(TOWNSPEOPLE remain silent.) I said 
by Order of His Majesty the King. 

TOWNSPEOPLE (With no enthusiasm): 
The King. The King. Long live the 
King. 

CHAMBERLAIN: Herewith a proclama- 
tion by His Majesty the King. 
(TOWNSPEOPLE remain silent.) I said 
a proclamation by His Majesty the 
King. 

TOWNSPEOPLE: The King. The King. 
Long live the King. 

CHAMBERLAIN: Whereas His Majesty 
wants to remind the people of the 
importance of his decree, he has 
caused the following to be read in 
the public square. Whereas this is 
the 24th of December, formerly 
known as Christmas Eve — 

TEENA (Bursting out): “Good King 
Wenceslas — ”’ 

CHAMBERLAIN (With a roar): Silence! 
Formerly known as Christmas Eve, 


His Majesty wishes to remind the 
people that this evening is to be like 
any other evening and tomorrow is 
to be like any other day. (TEENA 


CHAMBERLAIN, with a roar) 
Silence! Formerly known 
Christmas Eve, His Majesty wishes 
to remind the people that this eve- 
ning is to be like any other evening, 
and tomorrow is to be like any other 
day. (TEENA wails.) Will you be 
quiet! I’m proclaiming. There will 
be no show of Christmas whatso- 
ever. (He rolls up scroll.) And now 
I have a surprise for you, a splendid, 
delightful surprise. Out of the great 


wails. 


as 
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goodness of his heart, His Majesty 
is coming here to make sure his 
people understand his decrees. 

AMBROSE (Rushing on waving his arms) : 
The King! The King’s coming! 

TOWNSPEOPLE (Ad lib): Oh! 
King! Coming here! (£tc.) 

CHAMBERLAIN: Down! Down! Every- 
body down on your knees! (All kneel 
except TEENA, who remains standing. 
3RD and 47TH PAGES the 
trum pets.) 

3RD and 47TH Paces: His Royal Maj- 
esty, the King of Camerovia, Gra- 
cious Lord of the Hills, Mighty 
Ruler of the Seas, and Monarch of 
all the People, Ulric the First. (The 
K1nG enters slowly, stands in the arch 
and looks his people over. Noticing 
that TEENA is not kneeling, he frowns 
and points this out to the CHAMBER- 
LAIN. By a gesture, the CHAMBER- 
LAIN orders her to kneel. She shakes 
her head in refusal.) 

TEENA: But then I won’t be able to 
see anything. 

CHAMBERLAIN: There’s nothing to see, 
you silly child. (With a loud gasp, he 
turns to the Kinc.) Oh, your Maj- 

Your Majesty! 

I never meant — I’d no intention — 

I was only 


The 


sound 


esty! Forgive me. 


Kine (Interrupting him): Stop bumbl- 
ing, Oscar. Her point is well taken. 
(He looks steadily at Teena for a 
moment.) She may stand. You have 
issued our proclamation? 

CHAMBERLAIN: I have, your Majesty. 

KinG: They understand, you think? 

CHAMBERLAIN: Oh, yes, your Majesty, 
I should think so. 

Kine (To the people): 
our people questions to ask? 


Have any of 





TowNnsPEoPLe: No, your Majesty. 

TEENA (Running to Kina): Yes, your 
Majesty. 

CHAMBERLAIN (Seizing her and whisk- 
ing her back into crowd): Get away 
from the King, you little imp! 

TEENA: I’m not a little imp, I’m a 
people. Didn’t you hear what the 
King just said? 

CHAMBERLAIN (Beside himself): He 
didn’t mean you. 

Kine: Silence, Oscar. 
child. You may speak. 

TEENA (Curtseying): Thank you, your 
Majesty. Your Majesty, is it really 
true about no Christmas? 

Kina: Absolutely true. No Christmas. 

TEENA: No presents? 

Kine: No presents. 

TEENA: No turkey? 

Kina: No turkey. 

TEENA: No carol singing? 

Kine: No carol singing. 

TEENA (In a wistful voice): Not even 
Good King Wenceslas? (Kine looks 
at her a moment.) 

Voice OFF-STAGE: 


Come here, 


Merry Christmas, 
everybody. (The Kine looks in the 
direction of the voice.) 

KinG (Snapping at TEENA): Not even 


Good (With a 
roar, to the CHAMBERLAIN) Enough 
of this nonsense! I thought you said 
they understood. Arrest that mis- 
creant! (Pointing in the direction of 
the voice) We go to prepare the 
dungeons. (He kicks his train out of 
the way and exits quickly. PAaGEs and 
CHAMBERLAIN rush after him. TEENA 
wails and rushes off-stage right. 
LORENZ, LISELLA, and TOWNSPEOPLE 
rise from their knees and go off sadly 
and quietly.) 


King Wenceslas! 


BaRBARA: What a wicked, wicked 
king! 

Prerer: Did he really put people in the 
dungeons? 

GRANDFATHER: Wait, wait, wait. If 
you'll give me a chance, I’ll tell you. 

BarBaraA: Oh, hurry, Grandfather. 
Quick, before any more carolers 
come. It’s too exciting to stop now. 

GRANDFATHER: This is what happened. 
(LORENZ and LISELLA enter and sit 
on the bench sadly.) 

LORENz: So you see, it’s true. No 
Christmas. In spite of what the 
Christmas Fairy said, there’s no 
Christmas! 

LisELLA: Yes, I know. It’s terrible! 
(She sobs. Fatru on. She 
dances round LORENZ, but he does not 
see her, for she is now invisible to him. 
She touches him with her wand and 
runs off.) 


runs 


LORENz: No, wait a minute. There 1s. 
There zs Christmas. There must be. 
There always has been, and there 
will be again. How could anyone, 
even a king, do away with it just 
by a lot of words? You don’t make 
Christmas by words. He could say 
“T proclaim there is no sky,” but the 
sky would still be there. 

LISELLA: Oh, but Lorenz, that’s differ- 
ent. He’s taken away all our Christ- 
mas decorations and celebrations, so 
what’s left? 

LORENz: Christmas is left! Christmas 
itself. I have faith again that this is 
so. (As he is speaking, Hope runs on 
and touches LIsELLA, then runs off.) 

LISELLA: Oh, Lorenz, do you think so? 
Truly? You almost make me be- 
lieve it. 





LorENz: You must believe it. You 
can believe it. It’s true. 

LIsELLA: Lorenz, you give me hope 
again. And I’ll go on hoping. 

LoRENz: Let’s try to find the Christ- 
mas Fairy. Maybe she can do some- 
thing about it, if we can find her 
again. (They go off. In a moment, 
from the other direction, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jason walk slowly on and sit dolefully 
on the bench. They stare into space, 
not speaking. In another moment, 
Mr. Humpoipr comes on. Once 
again his arms are full of packages, 
but this time they are dull, utilitarian 
things like a mop, a pail, bulky brown 
paper packages. From the opposite 
direction AmBrosE. He is 
walking slowly this time, his head 
deep in the newspaper. They collide 
and the parcels fall.) 

Mr. Humsoutpr: Why don’t you look 
where you’re going? 

AMBROSE: Why don’t you! 

Mr. Humpo.upr: You clumsy lout. 

AMBROSE: Clumsy yourself! (Kinp- 
NESS runs quickly on, touches them 
both with her wand, and runs off.) 

Mr. Humso.tpr: Oh, what am I talk- 
ing like an old grouch for? You 
didn’t do it on purpose, I know. 

AMBROSE: No, I didn’t. But just the 
same, it was careless of me. I’m 
sorry. 

Mr. Humpo.tpr: That’s all right. Ac- 
cidents will happen. 

AmBROSE: I can help you pick them 
up, at any rate. (He does so, and they 
exit. ) 

Mrs. Jason: Well, you’re a fine com- 
panion, I must say. 

Mr. Jason (Bad-temperedly): What do 
you mean? 


comes 


Mrs. JAson: Never a smile, never a 
word, just sit there, as glum as a 
caterpillar with corns. 

Mr. Jason: Well, that’s the way I feel. 
What about you, anyway? 4 Think 
you’re any better? 

Mrs. Jason: Oh, I know. This was 
supposed to be Christmas Eve, and 
we should be home trimming the 
tree and getting the children’s sur- 
prises ready. (LovE tiptoes on and 
touches her with the wand. In a mo- 
ment Mrs. JASON straightens up and 
smiles.) 

Mrs. Jason: Still, I suppose that’s no 
reason for us to be such crosspatches. 
Even without the tree and the pres- 
ents, we do have a lot of things to be 
thankful for. 

Mr. Jason: What, for instance? (Love 
touches him and runs off as CHILD- 
HOOD comes on, bouncing the ball. 
CHILDHOOD touches them both with 
the ball gently and goes off.) 

Mrs. Jason: Well, we have each other 
and the children. That’s a lot, isn’t 
it? Even without anything else. 

Mr. Jason: Yes, I guess you’re right. 
We still have the children. (As he 
speaks PEACE comes on, touches them 
both and exits.) 

Mr. Jason: And we’re all home to- 
gether, that’s another thing. No 
war — none of us off fighting. You’re 
right, we do have a lot. (As he speaks 
FuN comes on smiling and tiptoeing 
impishly. He touches Mrs. JASON 
with his jester’s stick and exits. Ina 
moment, Mrs. JASON starts to laugh.) 

Mr. JAson (Pleasantly): What is it? 

Mrs. Jason: I was just thinking how 
funny that man looked when all his 
packages dropped. 





Mr. Jason: Yes, it was funny, when 
you stop to think about it, wasn’t it? 

Mrs. Jason: As soon as he’d get one 
picked up another one would drop. 
(They laugh together.) I guess little 
things can still amuse us, Christmas 
or no Christmas. 

Mr. Jason: Christmas or Christmas, 
you should say, my dear. I suddenly 
feel as I used to on Christmas Eve. I 
don’t know why. Merry Christmas, 
my dear! (Mr. HumBo prt enters.) 

Mrs. Jason: Merry Christmas. 

Mr. Humpotpr: That’s just the way I 
feel. Merry Christmas! (Mrs. Hum- 
BOLDT and other 'TOWNSPEOPLE come 
on, obviously in good spirits. LORENZ 
and LISELLA come on right.) 

LisELLA: Lorenz, look at the people! 
They must feel as we do. 

LorENz: Yes, they have their Christ- 
mas spirit back, too. 

LIsELLA: Oh, how wonderful! (TEENA 
runs on and stands by LoRENz and 
LIsELLA. The CHAMBERLAIN enters 
hastily, under arch.) 

CHAMBERLAIN: What’s going on here? 
What’s all this? 

TTOWNSPEOPLE: Merry Christmas, your 
honor! 

CHAMBERLAIN: What! 
the King? 

LoRENz: Does it look as if we do? 

CHAMBERLAIN: What does that im- 
pudent remark mean? 

Mrs. Jason: Do you see any Christ- 
mas trees or decorations? 

LisELLA: Or any sign of feasting? 

Mrs. Humso.pr: Or present giving? 

Mr. Jason: Or bell ringing? 

ALL: Well, do you? 

CHAMBERLAIN: No, but you were all 
saying Merry Christmas. 


Do you defy 


LoRENz: Well, it is a merry Christmas. 
(The KiNG enters under the arch, in a 
rage. ‘TOWNSPEOPLE do not kneel.) 

Kine: What was that! Who dared to 
say Merry Christmas? 

Lorenz: I did, your Majesty. 

Mr. Humpouptr: We all did, 
Majesty. 

Kine (Menacingly): What! All of you? 
You dare to disobey me? 

Mr. Humpoutpr: No, your Majesty. 
We have obeyed you. There are no 
trees or decorations, your Majesty. 

Mrs. Humpoupr: And 
your Majesty. 


your 


ho presents, 


Mrs. Jason: And no feasting, your 
Majesty. 

TEENA: Not even any carol singing. 
But 
have had carol singing! He was in a 
carol. You won’t ever get in a carol, 
because you don’t believe in Christ- 
mas. He did - 
him for it. 
you. 


Good King Wenceslas would 


and everybody loves 

Nobody will ever love 

(The CHAMBERLAIN makes a 
grab for TEENA, but LorENz dashes 
to her and holds her protectively.) 

LORENZ: Oh, your Majesty, please 
forgive her! Don’t hurt her. She’s 
only a little girl. If you punish her 
you'll have to punish every one of 
us. 


Mr. Jason: The boy’s right, your 


Majesty. We’ve obeyed you, but 
we still have Christmas. You see, 
Christmas is not feasting or decora- 
tions or presents. 

Mrs. Jason: No, your Majesty. You 
van abolish all those things, and it 
will still be Christmas. Christmas 
isn’t any kind of show. 

Mrs. Humpo.tpr: No, Christmas is a 
state of mind. 








Mr. Humsotpt: And a state of heart. 
(Sprrits OF CHRISTMAS enter.) 

Peace: Christmas is peace. 

Love: Christmas is love. 

KinpDNEss: Christmas is kindness. 

Farr: Christmas is faith. 

CuiLpHoop: Christmas is childhood. 

Hope: Christmas is hope. 

Fun: Christmas is fun. (CHRISTMAS 
Farry enters.) 

Farry: Yes, all those things make up 
Christmas, and when you have them, 
you don’t need decorations and 
feasting. You have Christmas, and 
you'll always have it. No king, 
nothing and no one can ever take it 
from you. (She runs to the CHAMBER- 


LAIN and the Kina and touches them 
with her wand.) 


Mr. Humso.pt (Going to the Kine and 


dropping on one knee): Forgive us, 
your Majesty. We can do as you 
say and banish the outward show, 
but we must keep Christmas in our 
hearts. 


Kina: Rise, good man. It is your king 


who must ask his people’s forgive- 
ness. I will never again try to take 
Christmas from you. 


Autu: The King! Long live the King! 


Long live good King Ulric! Christ- 
mas! Christmas! Long live Christ- 
mas! (Curtain) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Lone Live CHRISTMAS 


Characters: 13 male; 6 female; 7 Spirits of 
Christmas and 6 Pages may be male or 
female As many extras for townspeople 
and carolers as desired. 


Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Grandfather Lorenz, Peter, and 
Barbara wear modern dress. People of 
Camerovia wear simple peasant costumes 
Bert has a red nose, a large walrus mus- 
tache, and a derby hat. Pages, Chamber- 
lain, and King wear court costumes; King 
has a train and wears a crown. Christmas 
Fairy wears a white, frothy costume and 
carries a wand. Fun is dressed as a jester. 
Peace wears white and silver, Love white 
with scarlet hearts, Hope green, Kindness 
flame color, Faith yellow, and Childhood 
light blue. Fun carries a jester’s stick and 
bells; Childhood carries a large colored 
ball; the others carry wands. Each Spirit of 


Christmas wears a ribbon with his name 
on it. 


Properties: Large scrolls wound on sticks, 


reading “This is the Kingdom of Camer- 
ovia’”’ and “Christmas Eve in Camerovia’’; 
Christmas wreaths and decorations; tiny 

rcel and large pile of Christmas packages; 
_ list; sandwich boards reading ‘“Joe’s 
Meats. Christmas Turkeys’ and “Joe’s 
Meats. Hamburger’; trumpets; two small 
trays, with a scroll on one and white gloves 
on the other; bulky brown packages; mop; 
pail; newspaper. 


Setting: A public square. The stage is bare, 


except for an arch upstage center and a 
bench at left. On the apron of the stage, at 
right, is another bench. 


Sound: Off-stage music for Christmas Fairy 


and the Spirits of Christmas. Record of 
trumpets may be used, if desired. 





The Least Gift 


by Adele Thane 


Characters 
ROSELLE | 
| kitchen maids 


Kir 
SANA 
Bianco, the baker-boy 
MorTHER JorGAN, the cook 
SYNGE, the woodcutter 
Hop, the crow-child 
SHREVE OF THE FIELDS 
BAKER 

KING 

Kinq’s Foo. 

VISION 


Time: Christmas Eve. 

SeTrinG: The kitchen of a medieval 
castle. At left is a large stone fireplace, 
with a soup kettle hanging on a crane 
above the fire, which is represented by 
logs with a red light behind. Nearby 
is a three-legged stool. A door at left 
leads to the rest of the kitchen; a door 
center leads outside; and an arch right 
leads to the rest of the castle. In the 
center of the room are a rough, oblong 
table and three wooden chairs. 

At Rise: Rosevie, Kir and SANA are 
seated at the table, busily cracking nuts 
with hammers and rocks. MoTHER 
JORGAN stands at the fireplace, slowly 
stirring a soup kettle. 
on his stool in the chimney corner is 
Hos. It is plain to see why he is 
called the crow-child. His thick black 
hair frames a pinched little face out of 
which his long nose projects like a 
bird’s beak. He looks more like a 
little goblin than a little boy. He holds 


Hunched up 


a stick upon which, with infinite 
labor, he is carving something. The 
noisy cracking of nuts is drowned out 
momentarily by the booming voice of 
the BAKER off-stage left. 

BAKER (Off-stage): Nuts! Nuts! I need 
more nuts! Hurry up, hurry up, 
please, with the nuts! (BLANco, the 
baker-boy, runs in down left, waving 
an empty bowl which he slams on the 
table in front of the three maids.) 

Bianco: The baker will you 
please hurry up with the nuts? The 
cake will never be done in time for 
the Christmas feast! 

Kit: We’re working as fast as we can! 


says 


It’s all your fault, you know. Here, 
take these. (Kir scoops a pile of nut- 
meats into the empty bowl. BLANCO 
snatches it up and races off down left. 
Suddenly door upstage is flung open, 
and SYNGE strides in with a load of 
firewood on his back.) 

SYNGE (Shouting above the pounding of 
hammers): Hello! What’s going on 
here? (He crosses to the fireplace.) 
I’ve brought your firewood, Mother 
Jorgan. (He dumps it on the hearth.) 
What’s all this racket about? It’s 
enough to split the eardrums of an 
ox. (To the maids) Hold up, will 
you? A body can’t hear himself 
think! 

Moruer JorGAN (Shrieking across to 
him): They can’t hold up! They’re 
cracking nuts for the Christmas cake. 
It should have been done yesterday, 
but the baker-boy forgot. 








Baker (Roaring off-stage left): Stop 
the nuts! Stop the nuts! 

Bianco (Running in again): The 
baker says you can stop the nuts! 
The cake is in the oven. (ROSELLE, 
Kir and Sana stop cracking nuts 
with sighs of relief.) 

RosELLE: Whew! (She holds up her 
hands.) Just look at my fingers, will 
you? All bashed and scratched! 
Won’t they look dainty, though, 
serving sweets to the King! (She 
rises.) I’m going up to the great hall 
to help with the decorating. (She 

Meanwhile, SYNGE has 
been staring at Hos.) 

Synce (Aside to MoTrHeR JORGAN): 
Who is that? 

Moruer JorGaANn: He? He’s Hob, the 
crow-child. 

SynGeE: The crow-child? 

MorTuER JorGAN: That’s what we call 
him because he looks so much like a 
crow with his long nose and black 
hair. 

SynGE: What is he working on? 

MoruHerR JorGAN: That, believe it or 
not, is a scepter he is making for the 
King’s Christmas present. (She 
looks significantly at SYNGE and taps 
her forehead, then turns to Hos.) 
Tell Synge about your present, Hob, 
and maybe he’ll give you a better 
stick of wood. 

Hos (Clutching the stick fearfully): Oh, 
no, thank you, Mother Jorgan. This 
stick will do very well. (He returns 
to his carving.) 

MoruER JORGAN: He has been carving 
that old stick for weeks. He sits 
there all day in the chimney corner. 
He’s very happy, but he’s a stupid 
dolt. 


exits right. 


SynGcE: What is he carving? 

Moruer JorGAn: Ask him. 

Bianco (Nudging Kir): Now we shall 
have some fun! (BLANCO goes to sit 
on the chest, grinning and eating a 
nut. Kur giggles and sits beside him. 
Sana remains seated’ quietly at the 
table, taking no part in. ridiculing 
Hos. SYNGE approaches Hos and 
peers at the stick curiously. Hop hugs 
it to his chest, looking up fearfully at 
SYNGE.) 

SynGE (Not unkindly): I won’t take it 
away from you, Hob. 

Hops (Relaxing): It’s for the good King 
who lets me live here in his castle. 
Kit: Pooh! The King doesn’t even 

know that you exist! 

Hos (Explaining patiently to SYNGE): 
You see, I am ugly and stupid. I 
don’t know enough to be a servant, 
though sometimes I help Mother 
Jorgan. (Brightly) I stir the soup 
for her, and every day I have a bowl 
of froth from the top of the soup and 
a crust of bread, and at night the 
baker lets me sleep behind the great 
oven. I’m really very lucky, don’t 
you think? 

Bianco (Giving Kir a knowing wink): 
Hob, tell Synge how you got your 
stick. 

Hos: Well, one evening I was alone 
here in the kitchen and I climbed up 
on that bench to look out of the 
window. It was a lovely night, with 
all the stars shining, and as I stood 
there feeling just a little sad and 
lonely, I saw before me a beautiful 
hand reaching up on the other side 
of the sill. It held a stick of wood 
and a piece of paper. The hand laid 
them on the window ledge, and I 





heard a voice like music say, ““These 
are for you, Hob.” (He pauses, lost 
in the recollection of that moment.) 

SynGe: Well? What did you do? 

Hos: I was so frightened, I wanted to 
climb down from the window and 
leave the things there, but at last I 
made myself pick up the paper. 
Some words were written on it and I 
read them. 

SYNGE (Astonished): Do you know how 
to read? 

Hos: That’s the strange part of it - 

I don’t know how to read, but some- 
how I was able to read that paper. 
Bianco (With a snicker): What was 

written on the paper, Hob? 

Hos: There were seven words: Justice, 
Mercy, Truth, Humility, Courage, 
Patience and, above all, Love. 

SyNnGE: Where is the paper now? 

Hos: It blew into the fire, but I re- 
membered the words and I thought 
how fine it would be to make a new 
scepter for the King and carve those 
words on it. I’m not sure I know 
what they mean, but they are pretty 
words and have a pleasant sound. 
(Hops fingers the letters on the stick 
lovingly.) 

Kir: Why don’t you tell Synge how 
the words come? 

SYNGE (Puzzled): How they come? 

Kir: Yes, on the stick. 

Hos (To Synae, disregarding Kirt’s 
remark): If you don’t mind, I’ll go 
on with my carving now. 
not much time left. 

SyNGE: What word are you working 
on? 


There’s 


Hos: Patience. It’s very hard to do. 
I get along all right for a while, and 
then when I’m almost finished, the 


letters seem to disappear. Isn’t that 
strange? (He starts to carve again 
with determination. SYNGE walks 
thoughtfully to the outside door and 
beckons to MOTHER JORGAN.) 

SynGE: Do you think there really was 
a hand and a piece of paper? 

MoruHER JorGAN (Shrugging): No one 
here believes it. I couldn’t say. It 
may be. I know this much, though, 

When 
he was carving “‘Mercy”’ a few weeks 
ago, one of the huntsmen brought 
him a little half-dead squirrel for his 
supper. But the foolish child warmed 
it back to life and set it free. When 
he went back to his carving, ‘‘Mercy” 
was there on the stick. That 
been the way with all the words. I 
know, because I have seen it with my 
sharp old eyes. 

SynGE: Well, I must be getting back 
to the woods to bring in the King’s 
yule log. I’ll let you know when 
it’s being carried the great 
hall, and you can all go up and see 
it. (He goes out and MoTHER JORGAN 
closes the door.) 

Bianco: Come on, Kit, let’s ask the 

(They run off 


I have seen the words come. 


has 


into 


baker for a pastry! 
down left.) 

MoruHER JoRGAN (Calling after them): 
Ask him for two loaves of bread for 
supper, while you’re about it! (She 
turns to Sana, indicating the nut 
shells on the table.) Sana, clear away 
that mess and put on the soup bowls. 
(SANA and MoTHER 
JORGAN returns to stirring the soup. 
Off-stage left there is the sound of a 
hard slap and a yelp from BLANCO.) 

BAKER (Off-stage): Keep your fingers 
out of there! 


sets to work 








MorHer JorGAN (Chuckling): Blanco 
is into the frosting again. (After a 
moment, Hos stops carving and lifts 
his head in a listening attitude.) 

Hos: Listen, Morther Jorgan! Some- 
one is coming. 

Moruer JorGAN (Cocking an ear): I 
don’t hear anyone. You must have 
imagined it. 

Hos: No, I didn’t. It’s Shreve of the 
Fields, you’ll see. (Hos’s face lights 
up and he strains towards the door up 
center. Outside there is a low, mysteri- 
ous bird note, then the door opens and 
SHREVE OF THE FIELDS stands there. 
Over his shoulder is flung a brown 
sack and in his hands he holds a torn 
net.) 

Sana (Greeting him shyly): Come in, 
Shreve. What have you there? 

SurReveE: A net for Hob to mend. Good 
evening, Mother Jorgan. (He tosses 
the sack on the bench and crosses to 
Hos with the net.) Look, Hob. I use 
it to catch the poor starving hares, 
and then I feed them. 

Hos: Oh, I’ll be glad to mend it for 
you! (He puts down his stick and 
knife and takes up a large bone needle, 
threaded with twine, from the chimney 
corner.) 

SHREVE: Will it take you long? 

Hos: I’ll do it as fast as I can. (He 
spreads the net across his knees and 
works diligently at repairing it.) 

Sana: How are all your friends, Shreve, 
the wild birds and animals? 

SHREVE: They are well, only it’s cold 
in the mountains, and the animals 
freeze. And the woods and fields are 

But 

Some day I shall 


bare, so my birds are hungry. 
you wait, Sana! 
know all of nature’s secrets, and 


then winter will not harm my friends. 
(Kir runs in down left squealing, 
chased by BLANco, who is trying to 
snatch two large loaves of bread which 
Kur is holding high over her head. As 
Kit passes, SHREVE reaches up and 
deftly plucks the loaves from her 
hands.) 

Kir (Whirling on him): Oh, Shreve! 
That’s not fair! 

SHREVE (With a winning smile): Don’t 
be cross! It’s for my birds. (He pops 
the bread into his sack.) 

Kir (Saucily): Then you can just 
march out there to the baker and get 
two more loaves for supper. 

SurevE: I'll do that, Kit. And I’ll get 
two more for my birds as well. (He 
exits left. ROSELLE enters 
through the archway right in a flurry 
of excitement. She grabs Kir around 
the waist and whirls her about.) 

RosE..eE: Oh, Kit, you should see the 
great hall! It’s all green and red and 
white with pine and holly and mistle- 
toe. And spread out on each side of 
the throne there are hundreds of 
gifts for the King! Such gifts! Gold 
and silver tapestries and ermine 
robes, and all sorts of jewelry and 
precious stones. It’s enough to put 
your eyes out, just to look at them. 
Why, there’s even a new crown for 
the King! 

Bianco: Ho! then his Majesty cer- 
tainly will want a new scepter to go 
with it. Won’t he, Hob? (He looks 
over at Hos and snickers.) 

ROsELLE (Contemptuously): I can just 
imagine how Hob’s stick will look 
among all those grand gifts! 

Kit (With mock oratory): Hob’s gift, 
the least gift of all! (BLANco and 


down 





ROSELLE burst into jeering laughter.) 

Moruer JorGANn (Sharply): That will 
do! Hush up, all of you, and get on 
with your work. 

Kir: Oh, Mother Jorgan, can’t I go 
and take a peek into the great hall? 
I won’t be long. 

Moruer JoRGAN: Well, go ahead. As 
a matter of fact, I’d like to see it my- 
self. Sana, you stay here and mind 
the fire. Your turn will come later. 
(Motruer JorGan follows Krr, 
RosELLE and Buanco off right. 
SHREVE returns with two loaves of 
bread and places them on the table.) 

SHREVE (Looking about): Where is 
everybody? 

Hos: They’ve gone to the great hall to 
see the decorations and gifts. When 
will you give the King your gift, 
Shreve? 

SHREVE: After all 
given theirs. 

Hos: What is your gift? 

SHREVE: My fine, proud raven with 
black and purple wings. It sits on 
the tip of my finger as quietly as if 
it were still in the forest. And when 
I give the King my raven, I will say, 
“O King, here is a gift for you!” 

Hos (Thrilling to the poetry of SHREVE’S 
words): You say it so beautifully, 
Shreve! 

SHREVE: Then I will say, ‘There is 
still another, O King, who has a gift 
for you.”’ And you will walk into the 
great hall, Hob, and give the King 
your scepter. 

Hos: I shall be terribly afraid. 

SHREVE: No, you won’t. (He takes from 
his pouch a patch of silvery moss with 
drops of frost sparkling on it.) See 
here, I’ve brought you some fairy 


the others have 


moss. If you carry this, you will be 
brave enough to walk through the 
great hall to the King and not be 
afraid of anything. 

Hos (Accepting the moss): Oh, thank 
you, Shreve! Here is your net. 

SHREVE (Tugging at the mended strands 
to test them): This is well done, Hob. 
How is your scepter coming? 

Hos: It is almost finished. I am on 

(He pulls the stick 
and it to 


Patience now. 

from his blouse 
SHREVE. ) 

SHREVE (Bending over it): Why, Pa- 
tience is all done! 

Hops (Jn a voice of wonder): It is? How 
strange! I was just halfway through 
it when I started to mend your net. 
That leaves only the word Love to 
do. 


shows 


SHREVE (Crossing to the outside door 
with his net and sack): | am going to 
get my raven. 

Hos (Eagerly) : Will you show it to me? 

SHREVE: Of course, Hob. I’ll be back. 
(He exits.) 

Hos (Working with feverish haste on the 
word “Love’’): I must get it done! 
I must not be late! 

Sana (Gently): Shreve may forget. He 
thinks only of his birds and animals. 

Hos (Shaking his head): Shreve never 
forgets. 

Sana: The baker says he has no soul. 

Hos: Oh, yes, he has, Sana! But he is 
timid like his animals and doesn’t 
show it. He has told me how some- 
times he longs for a human friend. 

Sana: But he is so different from 
everyone else that no one can be 
friends with him. (She picks up the 
moss that SHREVE has given Hos.) 

Do you think it 


This is so lovely! 








really has the power to make you 
brave? 

Hos (Nodding positively): Shreve said 
sO. 

Sana (Sighing): If only I had a tiny 
bit of it, I wouldn’t be so afraid of 
Mother Jorgan when she scolds me. 

Hos (Tearing the moss in half and giv- 
ing her one part): Here you are. Now 
I must get back to my carving. (Off- 
stage, the switch controlling the light 
in the fireplace is turned off.) 

Sana (Crying out as she turns to the 
fireplace): Oh, Hob! I have let the 
fire go out! What shall I do? Mother 
Jorgan will scold me so! 

Hos: Don’t I will make you 
another. (He puts down his work and 


cry. 


kneels on the hearth, blowing on the 

fire, then he lays fresh wood on the 

The switch controlling the light 
is turned on.) There you are! 

Sana: Thank you, Hob. You are very 
good to me. (MoTHER JORGAN en- 
ters hurriedly from right.) 

MorTHER JORGAN (Speaking rapidly): 
Quick! Get out of the way, you 
two! (She pushes them upstage above 


fire. 


the table.) The King is coming! 
Sana (Aghast): Coming here? To the 
kitchen? 
MorHER JORGAN: Yes, yes! 


Hos (Innocently): Is he coming to re- 
ceive my gift? 

MorHER JoRGAN: You booby, of course 
not! 


He’s coming to inspect the 

Christmas pastries. (BLANCO races 
on from right and makes a beeline for 
the exit down left. 

Buanco: I have to tell the baker, have 
to warn him! (BLANCO whizzes out of 
sight. Rose.LEe and Kir enter right, 
scurrying and squeaking like a couple 


of mice. Off-stage left the BAKER is re- 
acting to the BLANCO’S news.) 

Baker (Off-stage): What! The King 
himself? By the great horned spoons! 
(The BAKER bustles into the kitchen, 
puffing and panting with excitement. 
He is a red-faced, fierce-looking indi- 
vidual whose size matches his voice. 
He stands down left, ready to usher 
the Kine into his domain. BLANco 
sneaks on behind the Baker, slyly 

The BAKER 

catches him at it and slaps his hand. 

At this moment, a comical piping 

voice is heard off-stage right, singing 

the musical scale up and down without 
pause. MorHer JoRGAN, ROSELLE, 

Kir and SANA curtsey as the KING 


licking his fingers. 


across the 
preceded by the capering and dancing 
Foo , who sings the scale. The BAKER 
bows and scrapes to the K1nG, and the 
Foo. bows and scrapes to the BAKER.) 
Foot: Baker, you are worth your 
weight in flour, if there be flour 
enough in the kingdom to balance it 
in the scale! Can you sing the scale, 
sirrah? It goes like this: (The Foou 
sings the following octave, starting at 
the bottom of the scale.) |NOTE: 
Change the pitch of each line when the 
word representing the note is sung. 
The first “do” rhymes with “‘too,”’ the 
last, with “‘toe.’’| 
Do but show a 
Ray of love for 
Me! It goeth 
Far to prove thy 
Soul! Now, say not 
La! But let us 
See your cake’s not 
Dough! 
(The 


enters and walks stage, 


Foot clears his throat in a 





ludicrous fashion.) Baker, I’m coltish 
tonight. 

BakeER: Coltish? 

Foot: Why, a little hoarse! 
BakKER roars with laughter.) 

Kine (Jndulgently): Come, come, Fool, 
your wit needs sharpening. I heard 
that joke from my grandfather’s 
Fool. But no matter. The baker’s 
pastries will sweeten your voice. 
Lead on, baker. 

Baker: I am honored, your Majesty. 
This way, if it please your Majesty, 
this way. (The Baker backs off left, 
bobbing up and down before the Kina 
like a large rubber ball. The Foou 
and BLANco bow to each other as they 
follow after.) 

Moruer JorGAN (Suddenly to Hops, 
who has been standing perfectly still, 
staring at the Kina): Hob, is your 
gift ready? 


How so? 


(The 


Hos (Coming out of his trance with a 
start): What? My gift? 
MoruHer JorGAN (Impatiently): Yes, 


yes, the scepter. Is it finished? 

Hos (Sadly): No, I left it to tend the 
fire for Sana. 

Moruer JorGAN: Oh, you numskull! 
You could have presented it to the 
King now, here. You may not get a 
chance up in the great hall. Is there 
much more to do? Let me see it. 
(She seizes the stick from his hand and 
looks at it.) Why did you lie to me? 

Hos: I didn’t lie. 

MoruER JorGAN: You said it wasn’t 

Look at that! 

Hos (Looking where she points): Why— 
why, Love is there as plain as the 
other words! I don’t understand. I 
had started it when I 
stopped to fix the fire for Sana. 


done. 


scarcely 
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(Off-stage left, the Kina is heard re- 
turning. At the same time, the outside 
door opens and SHREVE enters, carry- 
ing a large birdcage covered with a 
cloth.) 

SHREVE: What’s the matter? 
happening? 

Moruer JorGAN: Shhhhh! 
King! 

SurEvE: The King? Where? (The 
Kinq’s party re-enters as it had gone 

the BAKER first, 

travagantly as he backs away from the 

Kina, the 

rear, kowtowing to each other. 


What’s 


It’s the 


out: bowing ex- 

Foot and Bianco in the 

The 
KincG and the Foou are eating tarts.) 

Kina: Delicious, baker, delicious! 

BAKER (Overwhelmed): Oh, thank you, 
your Majesty, thank you! 

Foot (Leaving Bianco to bow to the 
BAKER): Baker, this is as tasty a 
tart as ever I did eat. It does my 
soul good. (He pats his stomach.) 

BAKER (Laughing): Ho, ho, you are 
rare, Sir Fool! 

Foo.: Then I will sit here until I be 
well done! 
the hearth.) 

Baker: My life, but you are quick. I 
wish I had your wit. 


(He sits cross-legged on 


Foo.: It’s a blessing you haven’t, good 
baker. You are fool enough without 
it. (Hveryone laughs at the BAKER’S 
discomfort.) 

Kina (Smiling): Get up, Fool. It is 
time to join our guests. 

Foou: I am sitting on the jokes I shall 
hatch for them. (Hos has been slowly 
edging downstage around the right side 
of the table, and now as the KING 
turns to leave, Hop is standing di- 
rectly in his way. The Kine draws 








up short in surprise and Hos goes 
down on one knee before him.) 

Kine (Frowning down at Hos): Who is 
this grotesque child? 

Hos (Jn a trembling voice): My King, I 
have made you a new scepter for a 
Christmas gift. (He humbiy offers 
the scepter to the KING.) 

Kine (Coldly glancing at the scepter): 
Rude boy, that is not a fitting gift 
for your King. It is only a stick of 
wood fit for the fire, or a fool. There, 
Fool, there is a scepter for you. It 
will make a fine bauble. (The Kine 
walks disdainfully past Hos to the 
archway right. The Foou goes to 
Hos and reads the words carved on the 
scepter which Hos still holds out in 
front of him.) 

Foot (To the Kine, regretfully): Oh, 
nuncle, I sigh for you. 

Kine (Pausing in the archway): Why, 
Fool? 

Foo.: It is my sweet privilege to play 
the fool, and it saddens me when 
you begin. 

Kine (Provoked): Be careful, sirrah! 
Do not stretch my humor too far. 
What happened just now — (He 

Hosp a glance) is 

enough to spoil one’s Christmas! 

(He exits and the Foou follows, cast- 

ing a lingering look back at Hos, who 

is huddled on the floor in front of the 
table, still holding the scepter. A pain- 
ful silence is broken by the sudden 
opening of the 
SYNGE pokes in his head.) 


throws peevish 


outside door, and 


SynGE: They’re bringing the yule log 
into the great hall. 
get up there 
miss it. 
shuts the door.) 


You’d better 
you don’t want to 
(He withdraws his head and 


Bianco (Whooping): Come on, let’s 
go! (Bianco, the BAKER, ROSELLE 
and Kir hurry off right. MorTHER 
JORGAN sets a bowl of soup on the 
table.) 

MorTHER JoRGAN (Jn a kindly tone): 
Come, Hob, eat your supper. (She 
helps him to his feet and he sinks onto 
a stool, still holding tightly to the 
scepter. He does not touch the soup.) 

Sana (Pushing a loaf of bread across 
the table to him): Try to eat some- 
thing, Hob. (Hop shakes his head.) 
Please! 

MoruHer JorGAN: Leave him be, Sana, 
and come along with me to the great 
hall. It will be your only chance to 
see the yule log. (SANA goes with 
MorTHER JORGAN off right, gazing 
back at Hos pityingly. SHREVE, who 
has been standing in the background, 
watching Hos compassionately, now 
comes forward, carrying his birdcage.) 

SHREVE (Gently): I’m sorry, Hob, that 
the King refused your gift. But do 
not grieve. Would you like to see 
my raven? 

Hos (In a choked whisper): Not now, 
if you don’t mind — 

SHREVE: Would you like to come and 
sleep in my cave tonight? 

Hos (With a little gasp): Oh, Shreve, 
that would be so wonderful! But 
somehow I feel as if I could not go, 
not tonight. 

SHREVE: Tomorrow then? 

Hos: Yes, tomorrow. 

SHREVE: I will come for you. Good- 
night, Hob. The blessed peace of 
Christmas be with you. 

Hos: Shreve. (SHREVE 
goes sadly out right. When he is gone, 
Hos lays his head down on the table 


Goodnight, 





and cries as if his heart would break. 
The lights dim to a single spotlight on 
Hos. From far away the Christmas 
bells begin to ring, then clearly and 
sweetly, through the sound of the bells, 
a voice is heard.) 

Vision (Off-stage): Hob! Little Hob! 
Come to the door. (Hos slowly lifts 
his head and listens.) Hob, I am 
waiting for you. Come, open the 
door. (As if in a dream, Hos rises 
and walks to the door up center, still 
holding the scepter. He lifts the latch 
and opens the door. There is a glori- 
ous VISION, a tull, radiant woman, 
dressed in glistening robes and stand- 
ing in a white light. Over her head is 
a veil like lacy frost. She smiles at 
Hoe and extends her hand to him.) 

Vis1on: Do not be afraid, Hob. To- 
night you have been blest. 

Hos: I, blest? But I am poor and ugly 


and of no use to anyone in the world. 
How am I blest? 

Vision: By the gift you hold in your 
hand. 


Hos (Looking at the scepter sorrow- 


fully): It is a worthless thing, the 
least gift of all. 


Vision: No, not the least gift, the 


greatest gift of all! (The Vision 
reaches out and takes the scepter from 
Hos.) These words upon this 
scepter — Justice, Mercy, Truth, 
Humility, Courage, Patience and, 
above all, Love — these words you 
have carved with your own deeds, 
and so you are truly blest. Only you 
among all those here are worthy to 
offer your gift to the King of Kings, 
before whom all other kings must 
bow. (The Vision returns the scepter 
to Hos, who kneels and, raising his 
eyes to the light streaming down from 
heaven, offers up his gift. The Vision 
holds out her arms in supplication 
and speaks to the unseen Presence 
above.) O King of Kings, who makest 
the darkness of the world light, ac- 
cept Thou Hob’s gift, the greatest 
gift of all. (The tableau is held as the 
joyful ringing of bells rises to a 
climax and the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Least Girt 


Characters: 7 male; 5 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Shreve wears green tights and tunic, 
with elfin shoes. King wears traditional 
court costume, with crown. Fool wears 
jester’s outfit. Vision wears flowing white 
robes and has a lace veil on her head. Other 
characters wear peasant costumes. Blanco 
and Baker also wear large white aprons, and 
Baker has a pillow stuffed in his clothes 
and wears a tall chef’s hat. Hob wears 
shabby clothes. 


Properties: Nuts, hammers, rocks, wooden 
stick, knife, empty wooden bowl, load of 
firewood, brown sack, net, bone needle 
threaded with twine, two large loaves of 
bread, patch of silvery moss (a painted 
sponge may be used), large birdcage cov- 
ered with cloth, two tarts, bowl of soup. 
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Setting: The kitchen of a medieval castle. At 


left is a large stone fireplace, with a soup 
kettle hanging on a crane above the fire. 
Near the fire is a three-legged stool. A door 
at left leads to the ovens and the Baker’s 
part of the kitchen; a door center leads 
outside; and an arch right leads to the rest 
of the castle. In the center of the room are 
a rough, oblong table and three wooden 
chairs. Upstage left is a casement window 
with a bench under it. Upstage right is a 
cupboard. Downstage right is a low chest. 


Lighting: The fire is represented by logs with 


a red light behind; the switch to turn the 
light off and on should be located off-stage. 
When Hob is alone and crying the lights 
dim and spotlight shines on him. The 
Vision should appear to be standing in a 
white light. 


Sound: Ringing of bells off-stage. 








Part Three 


Lower Grades 





What Will the Toys Say? 


by Rowena L ennett 


Characters 
BROTHER 
SISTER 
J ACK-IN-THE-Box 
Rae Dou 
WoopDEN SOLDIERS 
CAPTAIN OF WOODEN SOLDIERS 
Pattie PaPper Do. 
OrHEeR PaPper DOLLs 
OTHER Toys 
Ex.r KInG 
PROLOGUE 
BreroreE Curtain Rises: BROTHER and 
SisTER enter, dressed in night clothes 
and carrying lighted electric candles. 
Sister (To BroruEr): 
What will the 
another, 
Under the Christmas tree tonight, 


toys say, one to 


While they are waiting for someone 
to play with them, 
While they are waiting for morning’s 
first light? 
Brotruer (7'0 SIsTER): 
Will they tell secrets, one to another, 
Tell of the toy shops where they 
were made? 
And of store windows where they 
were displayed? 
Will each tell the other the whole of 
his history? 
BROTHER and SIster (Together): 
What will the toys say? That is a 
mystery! 
(BROTHER and SIsTeR exit on op- 
posite sides. The curtain opens.) 


True: Christmas Eve. 

SerTinG: A typical modern Christmas 
Eve home scene, with fireplace, Christ- 
mas tree, etc. 

At Rise: The Toys are seated around 
the tree. In front of the tree ts a large, 
very fancy box. Sleigh bells sound 
off-stage, and a jolly voice is heard in 
the distance calling ‘‘Merry Christmas 
to all, and to all a good night!” This 
is repeated three times, and each time 
it sounds fainter and farther away. 

After a mo- 
ment, the toys begin to stir, stiffly at 
first. They yawn, stretch, and look at 
each other. 

Captain: Well, well, here we all are 
just where Santa Claus left us! Let’s 
have a party and get acquainted! 


A clock chimes twelve. 


RaG Doiu (With flopping gestures): 
Yes, let’s! Since we’re going to live 
in this house together we should in- 
troduce ourselves. 

Pattie Paper Do iu: We’d better get 
to know each other right away. 

OrHER Paper Dots (Jn chorus): We 
love parties! 

Caprain: Very well, let me introduce 
myself. (He bows.) I’m a military 
man, as you see. But I can’t tell you 
my history. That’s a military secret. 

OruErsS (Jn awe): Anyway, you'll pro- 
tect us, won’t you? 

ParperR Douus (Jn chorus): From rats 
and mice? 








Captain: Of course! I'll call in my 
whole company of soldiers if neces- 
sary. (A sudden, loud knocking is 
heard from boz.) 

Aut (Startled): What was that? 

CAPTAIN: It sounded as though it 
were coming from that box. (All tip- 
toe over to the box and listen intently. 
There is another knock, so sudden 


and sharp that some of the Dots fall: 


over backwards. Even the CAPTAIN 
moves back a step or two.) 
Partie PaPer Dott (7'0 OTHER PAPER 
Dos) : Oh, I hope it’s not a mouse! 
OTHER PAPER Do.us: Mice 
nibble paper. (They shiver and hide 
their faces.) 
AG Dou: I hope it’s not a rat. That 
would be worse. They nest in cotton 
and I’m all stuffed with cotton. 
Caprain (Pulling himself together): 
Don’t worry, ladies, I’ll call in the 
army. (He takes a small toy bugle 
from his belt and blows on it. WooDEN 
SOLDIERS enter on the run. They look 
somewhat frightened and _ flurried. 
They line up before CAPTAIN.) 
Attention, everybody, 
A Captain takes command. 
It’s time to reconnoitre 
And take your swords in hand. 
(WooDEN Souprers draw swords.) 
The enemy is in that box, 
We'll pry the cover — break the 
locks - 
Charge! 
(WoopDEN Soupiers rush at the box 
and poke and pry the cover with their 
swords. There is a loud rumble and 
crash, with drums and cymbals if 
possible. The cover of the box flies 
open and up pops JACK-IN-THE- 
Box.) 


love to 


Jack (Smiling and waving his arms): 
Boo! (Everyone falls back, even the 
SOLDIERS, and some of the Do.us sit 
down on the floor again.) 

Caprain: Why it’s only Jack-in-the- 
Box! What do you mean by scaring 
the ladies like that? 

Jack (Suddenly contrite): I didn’t 
mean to scare anybody. It was just 
a joke. 

RaG Douiu (Approaching him with a 
warm, wide smile): Why! You’re a 
clown! How nice! A clown will add 
a lot of fun to our party. 

Patrige Paper Dou: Yes, we'll take 
turns dancing with you. 

OTHER PAPER Do.is (Crowding around 
him): I’m first! . .. No, lam.. 
Iam! I am! (They vie with each 
other.) 

Jack (Waving them back politely): I'm 
afraid I can’t dance. I heard you 
talking about a party and — and — 
I wanted to come to it, but I forgot 
I can’t dance. (He wilts and hangs 
his head.) 

Raa Dou: I never heard of a clown 
that couldn’t dance. 

Paper Douts (Ad lib): Neither did I 
-norI...nor]...(ée.) 
CapTaIn (Stepping up and patting 
Jack on the back): Tell us about it, 
old fellow. Maybe we can help you. 

Douts (Echoing): Yes, maybe we can 
help you. 


Jack (Clearing his throat nervously): 
I once was an elf who lived by myself 
On a mossy rock shelf in a glen, glen, 
glen. 

I was not very pleasing. I spent my 
time teasing 

And throwing little stones at old 


men, men, men. 








But the Elf King, one day, saw my 
pranks and my play 
As I hid in a crack of the rocks, 
rocks, rocks, 
And he said, “You’re a knave, and 
until you behave, 
You had better be shut in a box, box, 
box.” 
Aut (Shocked): So that’s why he lives 
in a box! 
Jack (Looking ashamed): 
Yes, that’s why I’m here in a box 
that is drear 
With a tight little cover that locks, 
locks, locks. (He crouches down 


and pulls the cover back over him so 
thai it clicks. He is heard sobbing 
inside.) 

Aut (Ad lib): Poor thing! Let him out! 
(They rush to the box and open it.) 
Jack (Popping up): Oh thank you, 

thank you! I was afraid you might 


not want me around when you heard 
my story. 

Aut (Ad lib): Nonsense! 
we want you. (LFic.) 

taG Doi: Anyone can see you’re a 
reformed man. 

Pattie Paper Do.tu: You were very 
brave about telling the truth. I 
couldn’t be that brave. But I’d like 
to be helpful. (She reaches out her 
hand to him.) Here, give me your 
hand. Maybe I could help you step 
out of the box. (She pulls him with 
all her might, then lets her arm fall at 
her side.) Oh, ouch! I’ve torn my 
arm! 

Jack: Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I never 
should have let you try such a thing. 
I forgot I was glued in. 

Pattie Parer Dou (Trying not to 
cry): It wasn’t your fault. I just 


Of course 


forgot how tear-able I am, and 
crumply, too. 

Jack (With sudden inspiration): I 
know just the thing to mend and 
straighten you! (He dips down into 
his box and brings out a big roll of 
sticky mending tape.) Come closer, 
Pattie. (She steps up to him, and he 
pastes the tape all up and down her 
arm. Then he spins her around for 
the others to see.) 

OrnEers (Examining tape): What a 
neat job! 

Partie Paper Dou (In awe): You’re 
a regular doctor! 

Jack: If I ever get out of this box, I’m 
going to study to be one. I’ve found 
it’s much better to mend people 
than to bruise them. (There is a sud- 
den flash of light and the ringing of a 
tinkling bell, and the Ei¥ KiNG en- 
ters right. He skips lightly over to 
Jack, touches him with his wand and 
skips quickly off-stage left.) 

Aut (Rubbing their eyes and looking 
bewildered): What was that? 

RaG Dou (Awed): I saw a light! 

Pattie Paper Do tu: So did I! 

OrHEeR Paper Douis (In rapid suc- 
cession): And I! And I! And I! 

WoopeEn So.prer: I saw an elf! 

OrHER Woopen Soxprers: And I! 
And I! And I! 

Jack (Pulling himself to full height and 
stretching): The cramp has gone out 
of my legs! See! I can climb out of 
the box! 

Pattie Paper Do .: /t’s magic! 

Jack: The Elf King’s magic! 

ALL: Christmas magic! 

Jack: Now we can have our party. 
Choose partners for the grand march. 
(They all pair off.) 








Capraln (As a lively march bursts into 
rhythm — preferably ‘The Parade of 
the Wooden Soldiers’’) : 

Attention, everybody, 

A soldier takes command! 

It’s time you all went marching 

To a military band. 

I’ve never seen a battle 

Or heard a cannon roar, 

But I can take you marching 

As you never marched before! 
(They all get in line and march merrily 
around the stage as the curtain falls. 
Sound of cock crow is heard in dis- 
tance if possible.) 


Brotuer (Turning toward audience): 
It’s morning! It’s Christmas! 
Oh, joy of all joys! 
We can take down our stockings 
And look at our toys! 
Sister (Facing audience) : 
It’s morning! It’s Christmas! 
Oh, won’t it be jolly 
To sit by the hearthstone 
And cuddle a dolly? 
BrorHEeR and SISTER 
audience) : 
We hope that you’ll all have as 
much fun as we, 
When you look at your presents and 


(Together, to 


sit by your tree. 
(They part the curtains and the 
Christmas tree is glimpsed with the 
Toys sitting around it in their original 
stiff positions. BROTHER and SISTER 
utter a cry of delight and rush toward 
Toys, as a carol is heard.) 


THE END 


a a 


EPILOGUE 
(In front of curtain) 
(Entering right): 


BROTHER Merry 


Christmas! 
Sister (Entering left): Merry Christ- 


mas! 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Wuat Wit THE Toys Say? 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female; as many wooden 
soldiers, paper dolls and other toys as de- 
sired. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Brother and Sister wear night 
clothes; toys are dressed appropriately, ac- 
cording to their roles; Elf King should wear 
a red costume, with glittering sequins on it, 
and carry a wand. 

Properties: Two lighted electric candles, 
Christmas tree, large, fancy box, roll of 
mending tape, toy bugle. 

Setting: A typical Christmas Eve home scene, 
with comfortable furniture, a fireplace, and 
a Christmas tree. 

Sound: Sleigh bells off-stage, clock chiming 
twelve, crashing noise off-stage, with drums 
and cymbals if possible, tinkling bell, dis- 
tant sound of cock crowing, carol music at 
end. “The Parade of the Wooden Soldiers”’ 
can be obtained on record. 

Lighting: Lights should be dim before the 
curtain rises; they go on at rise. There is a 
sudden flash of light as the Elf King enters. 
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Mother Goose’s Party 


by Atleen Fisher 


Characters 

MoruHEer Goose 

OLD WomMAN WHo LIVES IN A SHOE 

JACK AND JILL 

Bo PEEP 

Boy BLUE 

Mary Quire ConTRARY 

PoLLy FLINDERS 

SIMPLE SIMON 

Tom TucKER 

Time: Just before Christmas. 

SetTinc: MorTHER 
decorated for Christmas. 

At Rise: Morner Goose is sitting at 
a big table piled high with presents, 
wrapping paper, ribbons, boxes, etc. 
She ts writing gift tags and not having 
an easy time, judging from the way 
she screws up her face and looks off 
into space, thinking. Suddenly there 
is a knock at the door and MorTHER 
GOOsE hurries to answer it. 

Moruer Goose (At door): I’m so glad 
you got my message and could come 
to the rescue. As the Old Woman 
Who Lives in a Shoe, you'll surely 
know what to do. 

O_tp Woman: Always glad to oblige, 
Mother Goose. 

MorTrHER take off 
your wraps. We’ll have to hurry. 
(Hurries OLD WomAN in and helps 
her take off her coat and hat) It took 
me so long to decide on a gift for 
everyone, I’m way behind with the 
wrapping. And time is short. The 
first guests are due to arrive in a few 
minutes. 


GooseE’s house, 


Goose: Come in, 


O_p Woman (L£fficiently): I'll tend to 
the wrapping. Where’s the paper? 
And the stickers? Where’s the rib- 
bon? The scissors? The presents? 

MorHer Goose (Taking her to table): 
Everything’s right here. You wrap, 
and I'll attach the cards and hang 
the gifts on the tree. 

Otp Woman (Wrapping furiously): 
Big party? 

MorHer Goose (Attaching cards): 
Yes, indeed. Let’s see, now. This 
one is for Polly Flinders, and this 
for Tom Tucker. 

O_p Woman: Who else is coming? 

Moruer Goose: Jack and Jill, Mary 
Quite Contrary... 

Oxtp Woman: Think she'll come? 
Mortuer Goose: Oh, yes. Mary is 
never contrary at this time of year. 
Otp Woman (Chuckling): ’Course. 

Children are regular angels just be- 
fore Christmas. Have to keep look- 
ing at their shoulders to see if they’re 
sprouting wings. I draw the line at 
a halo, though. Just another thing 

to keep polished. 

Moruer Goose: Little Boy Blue is 
coming, and Bo Beep. 

O_tp Woman: Shouldn’t be any lost 
sheep with them around. 

Moruer Goose: And Simple Simon — 
that’s about all the invited guests. 
O_p Woman: It’s been so long since 
I’ve seen those youngsters, I don’t 
believe I’d know one from the other. 
(Looks. at all the presents, baffled) 
But if nobody else is coming, Mother 





Goose, what are all the presents for? 

Moruer Goose: Oh, there’ll be other 
guests, too. Only they won’t know 
till the last minute. 

Otp Woman: How’|l they get here in 
time if they don’t know? 

MorHEeR Goose: They’ll get here. 
They’re really almost here already! 
Stay for the party, Old Woman 
Who Lives in a Shoe, and you’ll see 
what I mean. 

O_p Woman: Just can’t figure out how 
unexpected guests get expected. Be 
something to tell my children when 
I get home. Yes, I'll stay. 

Moruer Goose (Nervously, looking at 
clock): How many gifts do we have 
left? 

Op Woman: Dozen or so. 

Moruer Goose: Then with luck we’ll 
finish in time. (They work fast. 
Moruer Goose hurries to put the last 
gifts on the tree; switches on tree lights. 
Laughter and singing are heard off 
stage.) 

O_p Woman (Trying to whisk materials 
out of sight): Here they come. 

Moruer Goose (Going to door): I hope 
they don’t notice we’re out of breath. 
(Opens door) Come in, come in, and 
Merry Christmas! (A jumble of 
shouts and greetings comes from the 

MorHER 

beckons OLD WomMAN to come for- 

You remember the Old 

Woman Who Lives in a Shoe, don’t 

you? But she’s not sure she remem- 

bers you. Introduce yourselves, 


boys and girls. GOosE 


ward. ) 


won't you, by giving a little descrip- 
tion of yourselves? (Children step 
forward in turn, bow to OLD WoMAN, 
and introduce themselves by a phrase 
from their nursery rhyme.) 


JACK and Jui: “Up the hill.” 

O_p Woman (Mystified): Up the hill? 

Jack and Jitu: That’s where we went. 

O_p Woman: Oh! You’re Jack and 
Jill! 

Bo Prep: “Dragging their tails behind 
them.”’ 

Otp Woman: So yourre the little girl 
who lost her sheep, Bo Peep! 

Boy Buve: “Under the haystack.” 

O_p Woman: Fast asleep? 
enjoy your nap, Boy Blue? 

Boy BuveE: Yes, but folks are still talk- 
ing about it. 

Mary Quire Contrary: “With silver 
bells.” 

O_p Woman (Confused): Let’s see, do 
you have rings on your fingers and 
bells on your toes? 

Mary Quite Contrary: No, I have 
silver bells and cockle shells. 

O_p Woman: Oh! You’re Mary Quite 
Contrary, aren’t you? 

PoLLy F.irnpeErs: ‘‘Nice new clothes.’ 
OLtp Woman (Admiring POoLLy’s 
clothes): They certainly are nice. 
PoLLy FLInDERS: Except when I start 

spoiling them. 

Otp Woman: Polly Flinders, you sit 
among the cinders! 

Potty FLInpDERsS: Only when my feet 
get cold. 

SIMPLE Simon: “Going to the fair.’ 

O_tp Woman: Goodness, I suppose all 
of you go to the fair at one time or 
another. 

SIMPLE SIMON: 
ware.” 

O_p Woman: You're Simple Simon, 
and you met a pieman! 

Tom Tucker: “White 
butter.” 

O_p Woman: Sing for your supper! I 


Did you 


, 


? 


“Let me taste your 


and 


bread 








know who you are. You’re Tom 


Tucker. 

MorHer Goose: Now take off your 
wraps, everyone. Pile them right 
here on the couch. How nice to see 
you all! (MorHrer GoosrE and OLp 
Woman help children off with their 
wraps. While their backs are turned, 
Boy BLveE quietly slips to the tree 
and hangs a package on it, then quietly 
slips back to others.) 

SIMPLE Simon: We thought of a riddle, 
Mother Goose. See if you can guess. 
We thought of someone whose 
initials are S.N., K.K. and 8.C. — 
and it’s all the same person. 

Moruer Goose: One person with three 
sets of initials? I never heard of such 
a thing. (To OLp Woman) Did you? 

O_p Woman: Not in all my born days. 

Oruers: Yes, you did. Give up? 

Mortruer Goose: Give up. 

SimpLE Simon: St. Nicholas, 
Kringle, and Santa Claus. 

Oruers: All the same person! 

Moruer Goose: Well, I never. 

Mary Quite Contrary: I’m thinking 
of something we couldn’t get along 
without for Christmas — something 
besides Santa Claus. There are two 
words to its name. The first begins 
with an ocean and the second begins 
with something to drink. 

MorHer Goose: There isn’t such a 
word! 

Mary Quire Contrary: Oh, yes, 
there is. There’s one right in this 
room. (Morner Goose and OLp 
Woman look around baffled.) 

O_p Woman: Begins with an ocean? 
In this room? 

Moruer Goose: Has something to 
drink? 


Kris 
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Orners (Laughing): Christmas Tree! 
(MorHerR Goose and OLD WoMAN 
are still puzzled.) 

Mary Quite Contrary: Christmas 
begins with a C, and a sea is an 
ocean, isn’t it? And tree begins with 
a T, and tea is something to drink. 

Moruer Goose: Get along with you, 
you scalawags! (Tom TUCKER starts 
toward Christmas tree, singing, and 
others join in. They circle the tree, 
singing.) 

CHILDREN: Here we go round the 
Christmas tree, Christmas tree, 
Christmas tree; here we go round 
the Christmas tree at Mother Goose’s 
party. Everybody is full of glee, full 
of glee, full of glee; everybody is full 
of glee at Mother Goose’s party. 

Moruer Goose: All right, now, sit 
down, everyone . . . while I ‘‘ocean”’ 
what’s on the Christmas tree for 
you! (Goes to tree, looks at tags. As 
each name is called, guest comes for- 
ward, reads tag aloud, opens gift and 
shows it, and returns to seat.) Let’s 
see, now. Here’s something for Jack 
and Jill. (Takes twin packages from 
tree.) 

JACK AND JiLu (Reading card together): 
Jack and Jill, when at the hill 
To fetch a pail of water, 

Use a CANE, and then it’s plain 
You won’t go tumbling after. 
(Children clap as JAcK and JILL un- 
wrap their gifts and find large candy 
canes.) 

Moruer Goose: I’m not the best poet 
in the world, but you get the idea! 
(She picks up another gift.) Little Bo 
Peep. 

Bo Prep (Reading card): 

Little Bo Peep 





You lost your sheep, 
But now you'll always find them, 
For here’s a pup to round them up 
And hurry home behind them. 
(Bo PEEP unwraps parcel to find a 
stuffed toy dog.) 

Moruer Goose (Taking down another 
gift): Simple Simon. 

SIMPLE Simon (Reading): 
Simple Simon, when a pieman 
Has a heart of stone, 
Here’s a mix so you can fix 
A pie that’s all your own. 
(SIMPLE Simon holds up a package of 
pie mix.) 

MortuEr Goose (Finding another gift): 
Little Polly Flinders. 

PoLLy FLINDERS (Reading card): 
Little Polly Flinders, 
Forget about the cinders. 
They ruin your nice new clothes. 
These slippers will be handy 
And ought to work just dandy 
For warming your pretty little toes. 
(Potty FLINDERs holds up a pair of 
woolly slippers.) 

MorHer Goose (Holding out another 
gift): Little Boy Blue. 

Boy Buiuer (Reading): 
Little Boy Blue, you went to sleep — 
The cow got out and so did the sheep. 
Here is a story to keep you awake 
And save you from making the same 

mistake! 

(Boy BuivE holds up a book with a 
bright-colored jacket.) 

Moruer Goose (Taking down another 
gift): Mary Quite Contrary. 

Mary (Reading): 
Mary, Mary quite contrary 
How does your garden grow? 
With carrots, beans, and spinach 

greens, 


And cabbages all in a row! 
(She holds up packets of seeds.) 

MorTuHer Goose (Looking at tree): Let’s 
see. Here’s one for Tom Tucker. 

Tom Tucker (Reading card): 

When little Tom Tucker 

Sings for his supper, 

What will he eat? 

White bread and butter. 

Who will have baked it? 
Somebody’s wife. 

How will Tom cut it 

Without any knife? 

(Tom TucKER opens parcel and is 
delighted with his new jackknife.) 

MoruHer Goose: And now, Old Woman 
Who Lives in a Shoe, here’s some- 
thing under the tree for you. (Holds 
out bulky package.) 

O_p Woman: For me? (Reads card) 

Be cheery, Old Woman Who Lives 
in a Shoe, 

Here’s something in up-to-date hous- 
ing for you: 

A house that is honest-to-goodness 
and real 

And not just a shoe that’s run down 
at the heel. 

(OLD WoMAN opens package to find a 

bright cardboard doll’s house.) 

Boy BLuE (Coming up and pointing to 
the package he put on the tree when no 
one was looking): And now, Mother 
Goose, please look and see what’s in 
that package on the tree. 

MorueEr Goose (Surprised) : Did I for- 
get someone? 


Boy Buve: You certainly did. (Takes 
down package and hands it to her) It 
has your name on it. 

Moruer Goose: Mine? 
world did it get there? (Reads) 


How in the 








“Dear Mother Goose, we’re all 
agreed 

Without you we’d be lost indeed, 
So on a day as nice as this is 
We give you lots and lots of kisses!” 
Kisses? (Opens wrapper to find a box 
of candy kisses) How sweet! (Passes 
them around) And now I have a sur- 
prise for you. You notice there are 
still some gifts on the tree? (Children 
nod.) And others beneath the tree? 
(Children nod again.) They’re for our 
unexpected guests. 

CHILDREN (Looking around): Our un- 
expected guests? 

SimpLE Srmon: Do you mean some- 
one is hiding around here? 

Moruer Goose: Not exactly hiding, 
but out of sight. 

CHILDREN: Where? 

Moruer Goose: Very close. Behind 
the veil that divides the real world 
from the make-believe. 

Potty Firnpers: I don’t see any veil 
anywhere. 


OrueErs: I don’t either. 

Moruer Goose: But there is one, a 
big one, right out here in front of us. 
And since it is so close to Christmas, 
I can cast a spell and magic it away. 
(Stands before audience blowing at 
“veil’”’ and making gestures.) 

Tom Tucker: Why, look, there are 
boys and girls sitting there watching 
us! 

Bo Prep: Where did they come from? 

Mortuer Goose: They’ve been there 
all along, only you couldn’t see them. 

OLD Woman: Well, I never! 

Mortuer Goose (Reckoning to audi- 
ence): Come, join the party, join the 
fun. We have a gift for everyone! 
(As MorHerR Goose goes to the tree, 
where storybook characters help her, 
children from audience begin to file up 
for their gifts. They sing “Jingle 
Bells, Jolly Old St. Nicholas’ and 


other songs during the gift-giving.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Motuer Goose’s Party 

Characters: 4 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The characters are dressed to indi- 
cate their storybook origins. (See illus- 
trated Mother Goose books for suggestions.) 
All wear hats and coats on entering. 

Properties: Gift boxes, wrapped and un- 

ears gps gift wrapping paper; ribbons; 

cards; tags; pen; scissors; gift boxes con- 
taining two large candy canes, stuffed toy 
dog, package of pie mix, woolly slippers, 
book with a bright jacket, packets of seeds, 

‘wom cardboard doll’s house, candy 

<isses. 

Setting: Mother Goose’s living room is com- 
fortably furnished, with a large table in the 
center, and a Christmas tree at one side, 
partly trimmed, with lights strung but not 
turned on. The room is decorated for 
Christmas. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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The Christmas Question 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
REPORTER 
SANTA CLAUS 
SINGERS 
SQUARE DANCERS 
SeTTinG: A bare stage with a lectern on 
one side, and a decorated Christmas 
tree on the other. 
At Rise: The Reporter walks slowly 
onstage, reading a newspaper. He 
goes to the lectern, where he folds the 
newspaper, and then speaks to the 
audience. 
Reporter: Hello, everyone. (He holds 
up newspaper.) This is a copy of our 
hometown newspaper. It’s not the 
New York Times, but it’s our paper 
and we’re mighty proud of it. 

I’m a reporter on the newspaper. 
Whenever there’s a holiday, the 
editor asks me to write a holiday 
column. I’ve written columns about 
Easter, the Fourth of July, and 
Thanksgiving — and when Christ- 
mas comes, I always try to write a 
very special column. 

One Christmas a while back, I de- 
cided to write a column about ‘The 
Best Part of Christmas.’’ So I went 
down to the town square to ask 
people what they would choose as 
the best part of Christmas. 

The town square was a busy place 
that day. It was just a week before 
Christmas. There were lots of people 
doing Christmas shopping. Some 
folks had just come from a rehearsal 


of the town Christmas program, and 
they sang as they walked down the 
street carrying their books of Christ- 
mas carols. 

(The StInGERS enter. They wear 
hats and scarves to suggest outdoor 
dress, and have Christmas ornaments 
on their lapels. They carry songbooks. 
They sing an appropriate Christmas 
carol like “Christmas is Coming” as 
they walk onstage and form downstage 
opposite the Reporter. The ReE- 
PORTER speaks when the song is over.) 

There was a Santa Claus outside 
the town department store. (SANTA 
Ciaus enters and goes to the center 
of the stage.) He was the merriest, 
jolliest Santa I had ever seen, and I 
picked him as the first person I 
would ask about the best part of 
Christmas. (He looks over to SANTA 
and waves at him.) Merry Christmas, 
Santa Claus. 


Santa: Merry Christmas to you. 
ReEeporTER: I’m a reporter from the 


(Name of city) Gazette, and I’m try- 
ing to find out what is the best part 
of Christmas. What do you think is 
the best part of Christmas, Santa? 


Santa (Pulls thoughtfully at his beard) : 


Well, I guess you’d expect me to say 
the best part of Christmas is the 
presents. After all, I’m in charge of 
Christmas presents. And my good- 
ness, there certainly are a lot of won- 
derful Christmas presents this year. 
(He gestures toward the back of the 








stage.) You should see the toys in 
this store! There are dolls that walk 
and talk, rockets that zoom off into 
the sky — (Santa imitates the rock- 
ets.) books, and sleds, and things to 
wear. 

REporRTER: I guess the children today 
are lucky. They get so many Christ- 
mas presents. 

Santa: Oh, Christmas has always 
meant lots of presents. (He points to 
Srncers.) Why, just a little while 
ago I heard these folks singing about 
more presents than I could count. 
(Walks to Stncers) Why don’t you 
sing it for us now? You know the 
song I mean — “The Twelve Days 
of Christmas.” (The SINGERS sing 
“The Twelve Days of Christmas.” 
SANTA conducts in exaggerated fash- 
ion; he may also attempt to count the 
number of presents on his fingers, 
shake his head as the numbers mount 
higher, etc. SANTA speaks when the 
song is over.) My goodness! I’m glad 
I didn’t have charge of all those 
presents. 

REPORTER: 
say that 
is the presents. 


Now, Santa, you would 
the best part of Christmas 
Is that right? 
Santa (Holding up his hand): Wait a 


minute! Presents are important at 
Christmas — of course they are. 
(Thoughtfully) But I’d say the best 
part of Christmas is the children’s 
faces. 

Reporter: Children’s faces? 
why do you say that? 

Santa: I like the look of wonder on a 
child’s face whenever he sees a 
Christmas tree . . . the excitement 
on a child’s face when he opens 
Christmas presents . . . and the hap- 


Now, 
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piness in his eyes whenever Christ- 
mas comes. Yes, the best part of 
Christmas is the children’s faces. 

Reporter: I'll write that down, Santa 
Claus. Thank you very much. 

Santa: You’re welcome — and Merry 
Christmas. (SANTA waves his hand 
and exits. The REPORTER speaks to 
the SINGERS.) 

Reporter: Perhaps you folks can help 
me. I’m a reporter from the news- 
paper, and I’d like to ask all of you 
a question. What do you think is 
the best part of Christmas? 

Ist Stncer: I like the Christmas tree 
best. It’s fun to pick out the tree 
and bring it home and trim it — and 
then it’s nice to have a Christmas 
tree in the living room all during 
Christmas week. 

2nD SINGER: Now, let me see. Perhaps 
the best part of Christmas is that 
it’s a holiday all over the world, and 
so many of our Christmas customs 
come from other lands. The Christ- 
mas tree comes from Germany, the 
Yule log from England . . . and we 
sing Christmas songs from many 
countries. It’s nice to remember 
that Christmas belongs to the whole 
world. 

REpoRTER: Could you sing one of those 
Christmas carols for us—a song 
that comes from another country? 

3RD SinGer: There’s a wonderful carol 
that comes from Germany. It’s 
called “Oh, Christmas Tree.” (The 
Sincers sing “Oh, Christmas Tree,” 
or any appropriate carol from another 
country. The RePorRTER speaks when 
the song is over.) 

Reporter: That’s a beautiful song. 
Now, does anyone else have any 





ideas about the best part of Christ- 
mas? 


47H SinGer: I’d choose the Christmas 


story — the Baby in the manger, 
the shepherds, the Wise Men, and 
the angels singing “‘Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” That’s the 
best part of Christmas—and we 
have so many songs about it. My 
favorite is “It Came Upon a Mid- 
night Clear.” (The StnGErRs sing the 
song mentioned; some other appro- 
priate song may be substituted. The 
REPORTER speaks when the song is 
over.) 

Reporter: There certainly are a lot of 
wonderful Christmas songs. 


57TH Srnaer: Yes, there are. In fact, 


I’d say the best part of Christmas is 
the sound of music. There are so 
many beautiful Christmas carols to 
sing. And then we have the Christ- 
mas bells ringing out—and the 
musical sound of people’s voices, 
wishing each other joy at Christmas 
time. (The SincErs sing “God Rest 
You Merry, Gentlemen”’ or some other 
appropriate carol.) 


6TH SINGER: We’re going caroling to- 


night. Would you like to hear 
another song? 
REeporTER: Yes, I would. 


Perhaps 
listening to it will give me some 
more ideas about Christmas. (The 
SINGERS sing any Christmas song, 


and exit on the last verse. When all 
the Stncers have left the stage, the 
REPORTER speaks to the audience.) 
Well, I’m sorry to say I couldn’t 
make up my mind exactly what the 
best part of Christmas was. I asked 
for more ideas in my Christmas col- 


umn — and then I decided to spend 
the whole next year trying to find 
out. I kept coming back to the town 
square with my favorite question, 
even on the hottest days of summer. 
One night in July there was a square 
dance in the town square. I went to 
that, too. 

(A group of SQUARE DANCERS en- 
ters, dressed in gay summer clothes. 
They do a square dance to recorded 
music. After the dance, they stand in 
groups. The REPORTER speaks to the 
DANCERS. ) 


Reporter: Hello. I’m a reporter from 


the (Name of city) Gazette, and I’d 
like to ask you a question. What do 
you think is the best part of Christ- 
mas? 


Ist Dancer (A little annoyed as he 


mops his forehead with a large hand- 
kerchief): Christmas! It’s hard to 
think of Christmas in July! What 
we need now is rain — not Christ- 
mas and snow. (Shrugs and sighs) 
But let me see — oh, I guess I like 
the feeling of Christmas best. You 
know — there’s hope in the air, and 
everyone is kind. Maybe you’d call 
it the promise of Christmas. (Nods 
thoughtfully) The promise of Christ- 
mas. Why, even thinking about it 
makes me feel better. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if we had some rain soon. 
The crops sure need it. (Laughs and 
shakes his head) See what Christmas 
does? It makes you hope for the best 
and believe in the best! 


2np Dancer: Christmas — the best 


part of Christmas. It makes you 
stop to think. At Christmas time, 
we always think of our friends and 
neighbors, and how we can make 





them happy. Perhaps that’s the 
best part of Christmas: we take 
time to think of other people. (Speaks 
to group) I have a good idea. We 
have plenty of cookies here tonight. 
Let’s save some of them and take 
them over to the hospital. 

3RD Dancer: That’s a 
thought. 

47H Dancer: I'll drive you over. 

5TH Dancer: Come on, everyone. The 
refreshments are over at the big 
table. (The Dancers exit.) 

ReEeporTER (Shaking head and speaking 
to audience): Christmas! What is 
the best part of Christmas? I kept 
asking that question all during the 
fall, too. I had almost a whole book 
of notes on what people thought 
was the best part of Christmas. 

Then the day before Christmas 
arrived — and the newspaper came 
out. All the people in town bought 
copies to see what I had to say. 

(The entire cast enters, carrying 
newspapers. The SQUARE DANCERS 
now wear mittens, scarves and Christ- 
mas decorations. SANTA goes to center, 
carrying a big bag loaded with 
wrapped presents. The SINGERS sing 
while all enter.) 

I began my Christmas column 
this way: “‘What is the best part of 
Christmas? That’s the question I 
asked the people of this town. And 
now I think I know the answer.” 

Santa (Goes to Christmas tree): Per- 
haps the best part of Christmas is 
the Christmas tree —all trimmed 
and lighted, with the Star of Bethle- 
hem on top. Or is it the story of the 
Holy Family, and the Christmas 
bells ringing out to remind everyone 


wonderful 


of “Peace on earth, good will to 
men.” (He takes presents out of his 
bag and places them under the tree as 
he continues to speak.) I know some 
people think it’s the presents — 
planning them and giving them and 
getting them. 

Reporter: Yes, the Christmas tree is 
important . . . and the Christmas 
story . . . and the presents and the 
bells and the songs. (T7'o audience) 
But none of these is the best part of 
Christmas. (The Stncers begin to 
hum “Joy to the World” softly as the 
REPORTER speaks.) 

The best part of Christmas is that 
Christmas is forever. It never stops. 
It lives always in our hearts. Even 
on the hottest days of summer, 
Christmas is here. In the winter, the 
spring, or the fall, Christmas is here. 
As long as we cherish always the 
hope of peace, the belief in good will 
to all men — as long as we remember 
to be kind and thoughtful — Christ- 
mas never ends. Yes, the best part 
of Christmas is that in the hearts and 
minds of mankind, Christmas goes 
on forever. (The SQUARE DANCERS 
join the SINGERS in singing the words 
to the song. Santa conducts in ex- 
aggerated fashion. At the end of the 
song, all call “‘Merry Christmas’ and 
exit—or, if desired, the audience 
may be asked to join in the singing of 
additional carols. Curtain) 

THE END 

Best Part of Christmas, yhick appeared in the December, 

1956, issue of Plays. Only Santa Claus and the two 

square dancers need to memorize lines. The Reporter 

has a copy of the script at the lectern, and may read 


most of his lines, and the singers may have their parts 
pasted in their songbooks. 


(Production Notes on page 96) 





Part Four 


Round-the-World Play 





Calling All Christmases 


by Aileen Fisher 
(A mock broadcast) 


Characters 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES (M.C.) 

CHILDREN’s CHoRUus, any number of 
voices 

PrEpRO oF Mexico 

EDWINA AND JONATHAN OF ENGLAND 

ANDERS OF SWEDEN 

Hiipa or HoLLaNp 

JEAN AND JEANNETTE OF FRANCE 

Dreco or SPAIN 

FRIEDA OF GERMANY 

ANTONIO OF ITALY 

GIRL, from studio audience 

Setrinc: Bare stage with a “micro- 
phone”’ (real or facsimile) near front 
of stage and another near rear of stage. 
There is a row of chairs near back of 
stage for chorus. 

At Rise: Master oF CEREMONIES 
stands in front of microphone at front 
of stage throughout the program. Mem- 
bers of Cuorus and children with 
speaking parts are seated near back of 
stage. 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES: Ladies and 
gentlemen of the radio audience, 
Merry Christmas! Buon Natale! 
(Excuse me if my tongue gets 
twisted up.) Fréeliche Weinachten! 
Glaedelig Jul! . . . depending on the 
country you inhabit. In other words, 
whoever you are, wherever you live, 
we of the Globeview Network, 
U.S.A., send you our Christmas 
greetings! 


Today it is our pleasure to present 
a special Christmas broadcast, some- 
thing new, at least, not done before 
on such a scale. We have arranged 
to call in boys and girls from many 
different lands, to get reports on 
Christmas, here and there: what 
songs the people sing, what legends 
they believe — in other words, what 
Christmas means throughout the 
world. 

But first let’s have a song to set 
the stage. Our children in the studio 
will sing a famous song about a new- 
born King. (CHorvus sings ““O Come, 
All Ye Faithful.” M. C., excitedly) 
My friends, the strangest thing! I’m 
mystified. While they were singing, 
something happened here: a sudden 
light engulfed the studio. I never 
saw a glow like that before! The 
engineer, behind his house of glass, 
was baffled, too. I saw him looking 
out in wonderment. The strangest 
light... 

But now I see the engineer is giv- 
ing me a sign. Stand by, my friends, 
a schoolboy down in Mexico is wait- 
ing to be interviewed. Hello! This 
is the Globeview Network, U.S.A., 
calling Pedro. Are you there? Hello! 
And what is Christmas like in 
Mexico? 


Pepro: I wonder if you’d rather hear 


about ‘Posadas” or “pifiata.”’ 








M. C.: Why, both of them! I’m sure 
we'd like to know. 

Pepro: “Posada” is the Spanish for an 
inn, a lodging house. And the 
Posadas is a celebration here when 
families act a sort of pilgrim-play 
and ask for shelter, just as Joseph 
did when he and Mary entered 
Bethlehem. It lasts nine nights, and 
ends on Christmas Eve. The mem- 
bers of the family gather first the 
16th of December, after dark, and 
say the Rosary, and sing a while. 
And then, with children in the lead, 
they go from room to room through- 
out the house, by candlelight, to 
seek a lodging place. There’s some- 
one waiting in the living room to 
answer when they knock. .. . 

M. C.: And are they given shelter? 

Prepro: Eight nights they go from room 
to room and seek, but shelter is 
denied; and then at last, the ninth 
request (which comes on Christmas 
Eve) is answered “‘yes.”” Then every- 
body sings, and says a prayer, and 
the Posadas . . . well, it’s over then. 

M. C.: And what’s the prayer, Pedro, 
that they say? 

Pepro: It goes like this: ““O grant that 
we, good Lord, may never close our 
hearts against Thy knock.” 

M. C. (Excitedly): That light again! 
That golden flash of light — 

Pepro: Do I have time to tell how we 
get sweets and nuts on Christmas 
Eve? 

M. C.: Three minutes left. 
ahead, my boy. 

Prepro: We have no Santa Claus, no 
Christmas 


Go right 


trees, down here, in 
Mexico. The Magi bring us gifts and 


toys each year on Twelfth Night, 


which is January 6th, instead of on 
Christmas Day. But Christmas Eve, 
a jar of pottery (“pifiata,” it is called) 
which may look like a bird or animal, 
is decked with streamers and with 
paper fringe and then suspended in 
the patio. We children all are blind- 
folded, and come with sticks, and 
try to break the jar. It’s fun! And 
when the jar is finally hit and 
cracked, the nuts and fruits and 
candies tumble down, and we go 
after them! 

M. C.: I'll bet you do. Well, thank 
you, Pedro. We must leave you now 
— a signal from abroad is coming in. 
We send a hearty greeting to you all 
in Mexico! Hello. . . . Oh, Liver- 
pool. How’s Christmas over 
there? 

Epwina: This is Edwina. 

JONATHAN: This is Jonathan. 

Epwina: We don’t know where to 
start. There’s such a lot to Christmas 
over here, with Dickens, and the 
Christmas carols and all. 

JONATHAN: Since British carols are 
famous, shall we sing you one? 

M. C.: A good idea. 

Epwina: This old one comes from 
Wales. (Epwina and JONATHAN 
sing ‘Deck the Halls.’’) 

M. C.: That’s very nice. Now tell us 
something of the customs there at 
Christmastime, across the English 
countryside. 

Epwina: For many years England has 
been famous for its plum pudding. 

M. C.: So it has indeed. 

Epwina: But do you know plum pud- 
ding was an accident, according to 
the stories people tell? 








M. C.: An accident! How’s that? 
JONATHAN: It came about because the 
king was lost one time, in olden 
days... 
M. C.: Because the king was lost? 
Epwina: You see, in olden times our 
king went hunting at Christmas- 
time. Once a storm came up, and so 
the king, his cook, and followers got 
stranded in the forest far from home. 
JONATHAN: They had to stay all night. 
And next day was Christmas, too! 
Epwina: Their food supplies were 
rather low by then, and so the cook 
put everything he had into the pot, 
for dinner Christmas day. 
JONATHAN: He put in flour, and since 
they had killed a stag the day before, 
he chopped up venison and added 
it... and eggs and apples and some 
English ale... 


Epwrna: And dry, sweet plums. He 


took the stones out first, and cracked 


the nuts, and put the nutmeats in. 
And then he put in sugar — all they 
had — and then he tried to stir. 

JONATHAN: But it was sticky, very 
hard to mix. And so he pressed it in 
a cotton bag, and boiled it well, 
and... 

Epwina: That’s the way plum pudding 
got its start! It’s much the same to- 
day. 

M. C.: Quite a story! Quite an acci- 
dent! And now what else have you 
to say about your Christmas holi- 
day? 

Epwina: We go to pantomimes, and 
bring the Yule log in... 

JONATHAN: And don’t forget, we Eng- 
lish were the first to send out cards 
at Christmastime. 1846, I think it 
was, that someone thought of it. 


Epwina: We like to go to church on 
Christmas Day to hear about the 
Christ Child and the star. 

M. C.: The light! My friends, the light 
has flashed again! 

JONATHAN: Is that a signal we should 
leave the air? 

M. C.: Your time is almost up, but no 
one sent a light to signal you. It’s 
very mystifying. 

JONATHAN: Well, cheerio, and Merry 
Christmas from us over here. 

Epwina: And, in the words of some- 
body you know, ‘‘God bless us, every 
one.”’ 

M. C.: We go to Sweden next. Hello, 
out there! Calling Sweden. Anders, 
take the air... . 

ANDERS (Fainily): 
speaking. 

M. C.: The signal’s not too clear. 

Anpers (Louder): Anders 
Sweden. . 

M. C.: There, that’s better now. And 
what’s a Swedish Christmas like, my 
boy? 

ANDERS: It’s wonderful. It lasts a good 
long time: the women clean and 
bake for weeks ahead, and oh, the 
things to eat! There are special 
breads, and special fish,and cakes, at 
Christmastime. And it’s traditional, 
on Christmas Eve, to eat rice pud- 
ding cooked with milk, with cin- 
namon on top, and one lone almond 
lost somewhere inside. . . . Every- 
body served must say a poem, and 
the one who finds the almond in his 
dish will have good luck all year! 

M. C.: Good luck all year! That 
almond’s worth a lot. 

ANDERS: It surely is. I got it once my- 
self! And now about our gifts. We 


This is Anders 








always open them on Christmas Eve, 
around the tree, and there are funny 
rhymes and poems to read attached 
to wrappings. And we sing and 
sing. And Christmas morning, 
early, we get up. ... 

M. C.: But why, when you get gifts 
the night before? 

AnpDERS: We go to church, a service 
before dawn. We go with torches, 
and with Christmas songs. 

M. C.: The golden light! The light 
again, my friends, just blazed before 
us in the studio. 

ANDERS: Beg pardon, sir? 

M.C.:I’m sorry. Please go on... you 
have a minute yet. What else? 

ANDERS: I want to say we put out 
sheaves for birds at Christmastime, 
in our country, atop high poles, so 
they can have a feast. We feed the 
stock more hay . . . because we feel 


good will for all the creatures, big 
and small, when Christmas comes. 
And now, “God Jul” to you from 
all of us in Sweden. 

M. C.: The same to you! And now to 
Austria .. . to Franz and Lisa in the 


mountains there. (Pause.) Hello! 
Hello! (Pause.) Hello, in Austria. 
The signal’s dead. I’m sorry, folks, 
but I have something here to inter- 
est you: a note about a famous 
Christmas carol an Austrian com- 
posed, a priest named Josef Mohr. 
He wrote it for a festival at church, 
and had a neighbor make a tune for 
it. The time was long ago, but 
Mohr’s song spread. (Cuorus begins 
to sing softly, ‘Silent Night.”) And 
now it’s sung in more than sixty 
languages. (CHORUS sings more 
loudly, at least two stanzas.) 


The light has come again. The 
strangest thing! It touched that 
song from Austria with gold... . 
Well, we’ve a carol ourselves, our 
very own, American, that’s rather 
famous, too. A bishop by the name 
of Phillips Brooks composed the 
song, one year, for Sunday Schools. 
(CHorus sings several stanzas of “‘O 
Little Town of Bethlehem.’’) 

And once again the light has come 
and gone! Can anyone explain it? 
If you can, please wire or call the 
studio at once. . . . The engineer has 
signaled me just now; he has the 
circuit through to Amsterdam, to 
Hilda, waiting at the microphone. 

Hixpa: This is Hilda speaking. 

M. C.: Good enough. And how is 
Christmas there? 

Hiipa: Why, some of it was over days 
ago — getting gifts, I mean. We get 
our presents in the Netherlands De- 
cember 6th. St. Nicholas, or Sinter- 
klaas, arrives the eve before (you 
call him Santa Claus). We don’t 
hang stockings up, but use our shoes 
instead, and line them up beneath 
the mantelpiece with hay in them for 
Sinterklass’s horse; and in the morn- 
ing all the hay is gone and there are 
gifts instead. 

M. C.: Imagine that! And on the 25th, 
on Christmas Day, what happens 
then? 

Hitpa: We go to church, and then 
there’s visiting, and we remember 
it’s the Christ child’s day. 

M. C. (Softly): The light again! Well, 
thank you, Hilda. Thank you very 
much. ... We took the Santa Claus 
idea from them, the Hollanders. 
They brought the legend to New 





Amsterdam when they came over in 
the early days. The saint who 
loved the children! We adopted it, 
and now St. Nick is popular, for 
sure. You know that famous poem 
by Clement Moore. (Child from 
Cuorus recites ““’Twas the Night 
Before Christmas.’’) 

I see the engineer is warning me 
that France is standing by: Jean- 
nette and Jean are ready to report on 
Christmas there. Come in, you two. 

JEAN: I’m Jean. 

JEANNETTE: And I’m Jeannette. We 
wish you all could see the manger 
scene, the créche, we helped to fix. 
I’m sure St. Francis would approve 
of it—he was the first to make a 
créche, you know, a long, long time 
ago, to help make people under- 
stand about the birth of Christ. 

JEAN: The figures in our créche are 


made of clay and very brightly 
painted, most of them. 
we added several extra sheep, and 
two new angels, and a new black 
king. The other broke. 
JEANNETTE: We brought in moss and 
lichens and some laurel to make the 


This year 


setting. And little stones, as well. 
And Grandma sprinkled flour so it 
would look like snow. 

JEAN: The child lies in the manger on 
real hay, and Mary kneels close by, 
and Joseph, too. 

M. C.: The light! The light! 

JEAN: We light it up with little candles, 
sir. 

M. C.: Oh no, not that. 
broke in. 
more... 

JEANNETTE: 


I’m sorry I 
Now tell us something 


We don’t have 
Claus in France, you know. 


Santa 
But 


every Christmas Eve the Christ 
child comes, Petit Noél, we call him, 
and he fills our shoes with presents. 
The grownups’ day is January first— 
for giving gifts, and hanging mistle- 
toe! 

Jean: Let’s not forget the Yule log. Is 
there time? 

M. C.: Yes, time enough. 

Jean: The Yule log is a famous ritual— 
the family all take part. We bring 
it in, and carry it around the room 
three times for luck, you see. We 
try to get a log that’s big and firm, 
so it will last a week, from Christmas 
Eve. 

JEANNETTE: We light it with a piece of 
last year’s log we kept for that. And 
every night we smother out the 
flames to make our Yule log last. 

M. C.: Thanks so much! Good holi- 
days to all of you in France! We 
switch you in a moment, friends, to 
Spain... Diego .. . are you there? 

Dieco (Very faintly): Hello, hello. 

M. C.: The signal isn’t clear. I’m sorry, 
folks. We can’t get through to 
Spain. But I have something here 
about the way the 
brate the holidays. 
please 


Spaniards cele- 

One moment, 
it is: The Span- 
Midnight Mass 

(That baffling 
light just flashed its rays across the 
studio!) They go to Mass, I say, 
and after that they have processions 
in the streets, and celebrate. The 
children get their gifts on January 
6th, the night the Wisemen are sup- 
posed to pass, en route to Bethlehem. 
The children put their shoes on 
balconies with straw inside to feed 
the Wisemen’s camels, and, next 


iards always go to 
on Christmas Eve. 








day, the straw is gone, and there are 
gifts instead. 

The channel’s open now to Ger- 
many. Stand by, my friends. The 
singing you now hear is coming from 
a German children’s choir, to praise 
a fir tree with its tall green spire. 
(CHorus sings “O Tannenbaum” 
but they don’t quite finish the first 
stanza when the connection appar- 
ently fails. Singing stops abruptly.) 

The signal failed, it seems. The 
engineers are trying to get it back. 
And meanwhile, friends, I’m sorry 
to report our time runs short. We 
won’t have time, I see, to switch to 
Poland, with its famous puppet 
shows and lovely carols for singing 
Christmas Eve; or Finland . . . where 
the old-time custom was to plait the 
ceiling with a canopy of straw and 
spread straw on the floor inside the 


house, to call up visions of the 


manger scene. Or Denmark . 
with its kindly little gnome, instead 
of Santa Claus, a gnome that likes 
rice pudding Christmas Eve, and 
brings the children gifts, and watches 
over all the house all year. (CHorusS 
singing “O Tannenbaum” heard 
again.) 

There’s Germany again. Ah, good 
enough! (Corvus finishes song, and 
M. C. continues.) That song’s ap- 
propriate because, they say, the 
Christmas tree originated in Ger- 
many. Who'll tell us how it started? 
Someone... please... 


Frrepa: I’m Frieda. And I know of 


several tales about the Christmas 
tree: how people, many, many years 
ago at Christmas time would bring a 


paper flowers, and fruit, to show that 
spring at last was on its way. 

The story I like best is different, 
though. It tells how Martin Luther, 
one cold night, was walking home — 
it was on Christmas Eve — and as 
he passed a snowy, winter wood (his 
mind upon the gospel that described 
the birth of Christ), he looked up 
through the branches of the firs, and 
saw the stars, like candles on the 
boughs. Like stars of Bethlehem! 
He hurried home, and fixed a Christ- 
mas tree —a little fir with candles 
on the boughs, and woke his children 
up, and had them see... 


M. C.: We saw a light ourselves! But 


brighter far than candles, or the 
brightest silver star... . Well, thank 
vou, Frieda. That’s a pretty tale. 
But time is getting short, too short 
to take us half the places left. We 
wou’t have time to visit Switzer- 
land — where animals are said, on 
Christmas Eve, to kneel and pray at 
midnight, at the hour the Child was 
born. We won’t have time to go to 
South America, I fear. December 
comes in summer there, you know. 
Imagine flowers in bloom, and sum- 
mer heat — it’s like July with us! 
The Christmas of the South Ameri- 
cans is a religious holiday ‘most 
everywhere, without a Santa Claus, 
or gifts . . . without a Christmas 
tree. 

And now, Antonio, in Italy, is 
standing by with news of Christmas 
in that sunny land. Antonio... 


ANTONIO: Buon Natale! We have no 


Santa Claus, or Christmas tree, but 
we have La Befana. 


M. C.: Who is that? 
94 


fir tree in, and make it bloom with 





Antonio: She brings us gifts on 
Twelfth Night, which, you know, is 
January 6th. 

M. C.: Why then, Antonio? 

ANTONIO: It’s quite a story: Years and 
years ago when Jesus lay inside the 
stable, off in Bethlehem, three Kings 
set out to bring him gifts and praise. 
They passed Befana’s house, and 
asked for help and hospitality. But 
she was much too busy with her 
work! And so she said, ““Come back 
some other time.” The Wisemen 
went away and never came again. 
Now every year Befana waits for 
them, on January 6th, and in re- 
morse for her unfriendliness she 
leaves small gifts for girls and boys— 
if they’ve been good, of course! 

M. C.: That story makes me think of 
one the Russians used to tell about 
Babushka . . . very similar. But 
what, Antonio, of Christmas Eve 
and Day? 

Antonio: On Christmas Eve the shep- 
herds from the hills come down to 
towns and villages, and play — on 
bagpipes — simple country tunes in 
honor of the Child. 

M.C.: The magic light has flashed 
again, my friends. We hope that 
someone will explain it soon... . 
What else, my boy? I’m sorry I 
broke in. 

Antonio: Of course there’s Midnight 
Mass in every church, and Christmas 
music. It is wonderful. 

M.C.: I’m sure it is. And now, good- 
bye, Antonio. Our time is almost up, 
and still . . . how can we leave the 
air until we solve the mystery of 
that light? Does anybody know 
what it could be? You members of 


the chorus, can you say? Or some- 
one in the audience who’s watched 
the broadcast in the studio today? 
What was the light that flashed so 
many times? (Pause.) Did someone 
raise a hand? That child down 
there... . Yes? Yes? Come up and 
tell us in the microphone. My 
friends, a little girl, perhaps she’s 
eight — she can’t be more than 
that — is coming up to speak. Per- 
haps she knows; perhaps some 
deeper sight helps her to see the light 
behind the light! 

Grru: I think the light is easy to ex- 
plain. 

M. C.: You do! 

Gir.: It’s what makes all the Christ- 
mases alike, no matter where they 
are. 

M. C.: Alike, you say? I didn’t think 
they were alike at all. I thought 
they all were different. 

Girt: They’re alike in the important 
thing: the thing that makes the light 
flash on like that. 

M. C.: And what is that? 

Girt: Why, everybody knows! The 
Christmases are all alike because 
they celebrate the Christ Child’s 
birth, you know. That’s when the 
light flashed on; it flashed on every 
time .. . for Him. 

M. C.: Why, so it did. It flashed on, I 
remember, when they sang, “O 
Come, Let Us Adore Him”; then 
again, when Pedro spoke the little 
Christmas prayer; and when we 
heard Edwina say they liked to go to 
church to hear about the Christ 
Child and the star . . . and Anders, 
too; and during “Silent Night”... 
and when they sang “‘O Little Town 








of Bethlehem,” as well, and all the 
other times. . . . Why, yes, you’re 
right: the light of Christmas is the 
same, of course, throughout the 
Christian world. 

Girt: Without the Christ 
Christmas wouldn’t be. 

M. C.: The legends, and the customs, 
and the tales, the gifts, and Santa 
Claus . . . they change from time to 
time and place to place, but under- 
neath it all, the same light shines, 
the light of lights that came into the 


Child, 


world that winter night in Bethle- 
hem. 

And now, my friends, our time is 
up, I fear. So Merry Christmas, in 
a score of languages! Whoever you 
are, wherever you live, we of the 
Globeview Network, U.S.A., send 
you our Christmas greetings . 
send you our wishes that, through- 
out the year, the light of Christmas 
will stay close and clear. (Curtain) 


THE END 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
Two STRANGERS FROM NAZARETH 


(Play on pages 44-50) 

Characters: 5 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Appropriate dress of the period. 
The Wise Man wears lavish Oriental 
clothing. 

Properties: Broom, tray, two cups of milk, 
bread, sewing materials, piece of wood, 
knife, silver coins. 

Setting: The interior of a peasant’s hut near 
Bethlehem. Down center is a table, with 
two stools behind it and a stool at each end. 
Down left, a fireplace, with a bench in front 
of it. Against right wall, center, is a bench, 
and down center, a stool. A part of the 
backdrop should be so constructed that it 
can be drawn aside at the end of the play 
to reveal a tableau of the manger. A door 
right leads outside and a door left leads to 
another room. 

Lighting: No special effects except at the end 
of the play, when the tableau may be 
brightly illuminated. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
THE CHRISTMAS QUESTION 
(Play on pages 85-88) 

Characters: 2 male; as many male and female 
as desired for singers and square dancers. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Reporter wears modern, everyday 
clothes; he may wear lighter garments for 
summer scene. Santa wears traditional 
Santa Claus outfit. Singers wear outdoor 
dress, coats, scarves, mittens, etc. Dancers 
first appear in gay summer clothes; at end 
they, too, wear winter clothes. 

Properties: Lectern, Christmas tree, news- 
papers, Christmas ornaments for singers 
and dancers, songbooks, handkerchief, bag 
filled with wrapped presents. 

Setting: A bare stage to represent street, with 
lectern on one side and decorated Christ- 
mas tree on the other. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
Sound: Recorded music for square dancers. 





Plays for Christmas 


In addition to the many fine plays for the celebration of Christmas that appear in 
this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays for Christmas from previous issues. 


Junior and Senior High 


Tse Rep FLaNnnet Suir 

Tae Most Important GUESTS 
Carou's Curistmas CakpDs 

A Tree To TRIM 

Star Over BeTHLEHEM 

Vipeo CHRISTMAS 

Goop Out or NazaARETH 

Tre Tinker's CHRISTMAS 
Monsteur Santa CLAus 

Tae Case Or THE SILENT CAROLER 
SHELTER FOR THE NIGH? 
GREETINGS FROM THE FULTONS 
Season's GREETINGS 

ALL ABOARD FOR CHRISTMAS 
Tue Humevest PLace 


Tse Lert-Over REINDEER 
ANGEL CHILD 

Santa Goes To Town (All-girl cast) 
CHRISTMAS RECAPTURED 

Room ror Mary 

Merry Curistmas, CRAWFORDS 
Tue CuaistTmas OBOE 
REINDEER ON THE Roor 

4 Room ror a KING 

Tue Kina Is Here 

No Room aT THE INN 

Dickens’ Caristmas CAROL 

A Quiet CHRISTMAS 

CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


Middle Grades 


Mr. Scrooce Finns CHRISTMAS 
Junction Santa CLaus 

One Nieut tn BETHLEHEM 
Tue Inn at BETHLEHEM 

Tue Curistmas SHOE 

Tat CHRISTMAS FEELING 

Tue Twetve Days or CHRISTMAS 
Apose CHRISTMAS 

HOLIDAY FOR SANTA 

Nine CHEERS FOR CHRISTMAS 
O Littie Town or BeToLEHEM 
Tue Caristmas UMBRELLA 


Caristmas Eve News 

Anp CuristMas Is Irs NAME 
Waat, No Santa Ciavs? 
ANGEL IN THE LOOKING GLass 
Curistmas Comes TO HAMELIN 
"Twas THE Nicut Berore CarisTMaAs 
Tue Frrst Caristmas TREE 
Sorry THE SNow Man 

Happy CHRISTMAS TO ALL 

Tue Brros’ Caristmas CAROL 
Sitent NIGHT 


Lower Grades 


SANTA CLAUS POR PRESIDENT 
Lost Curistmas Carbs 

Merry Curistmas Customs 
Tue TALKING CuristTmMas TREE 
Ovp Kino Coie’s CHRISTMAS 
CHRISTMAS IN THE Woops 
GRANNY GoopMAN's CHRISTMAS 
Mrs. Ciavus’ CaHrRIstMas PRESENT 
EVERYWHERE CHRISTMAS 
Wake Up, Santa Cravs! 
SQUEAKNIBBLE'S CHRISTMAS 

A Curistmas TREE FoR Kirry 
Tue Santa CLaus Twins 


Radio Plays 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


A Kino Is Born 

THe Brros’ Cartstmas CAROL 
WHICH or THE NINE? 

THe ComMING OFr THE PRINCE 
VISION OF THE SILVER Bei 


Lost CHERUB 

Lone AGo In BETHLEHEM 

STaNnDING Up ror SANTA 

CANDLES FOR CHRISTMAS 

LirtLe Curp’s Curistmas TREE 
WAITING FOR SANTA 

Tue Week Berore CHRISTMAS 
LittLe CHRISTMAS GUEST 

Tue Litrte CHRISTMAS TREE 

THe CHILDREN OF CHOCOLATE STREET 
Tue CuristmMas CAKE 

Tue LEGEND or THE CHRISTMAS ROSE 


[ue ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKER 
Tue GENERAL AND THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
Tue Lert-Over REINDEER 


Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual 
plays may be purchased by current subscribers for only 25¢ each (50¢ to non- 


subscribers). 


When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed Other- 
wise regular price of 50¢ per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we 
suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. x 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 











Book Collections of 





Royaliy-ree Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


Junior and Senior High 


Four-Srar Rapio Piays ror TEEN-AGERS¥ 


Burack $4.00 
MELODRAMAS AND Farces FoR YOUNG 
Acrors** 
Dias $4.50 
One-Act Pays FoR TEEN-AGERS 
Dias $5.00 
Piays ror GREAT OccasIONs” 
DuBois $4.00 
Rapio Pays ror YOUNG PEopP.e** 
Hackett $4.00 


Mopern ComeEpi&s ror YOUNG PLaYErRs** 
Hark and McQueen $4.50 


TreeNn-AGE Piays ror ALL Occasions** 
Hark and McQueen $5.00 


Twenty-Five Piays ror Houipayrs** 
Hark and McQueen 


Buive-RisBon Puiayrs ror GRADUATION*® 
Kamerman 3.75 


Houmay Piays ror Teen-AGERs** 
Miller $4.50 
On Stace ror TEEN-AGERS** 
Miller $5.00 
Prize Piays ror TEEN-AGERS*” 
Miller $5.00 
CoMEDIES AND Farcges FoR TEEN-AGERS* 
Murray $4.95 


MopERN MONOLOGUES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Murray $3.95 

Mystery Piays ror YounG PEoPLE” 
Murray $4.50 


Rapio PLays FROM SHAKESPEARE** 
Olfson $4.00 
Rapio Pays or Famous Stories** 
Olfson $4.00 
Oneg-Act Puays ror Aut-Girt Casts** 
Paradis $3.75 


CaREER PLays FoR YOUNG PEOPLE** 


Richmond $4.00 





Middle and Lower Grades 


100 PLays ror CHILDREN ** 
Burack $5.95 
Turrty Plays ror CLassroom Reapine® 
Durrell and Crossley (Text edition) $3.50 
(Trade edition) $4.00 
HeattH AND Sarety Puiays AND 
PRoGRAMS** 
Fisher 
Houmay PrRoGrRams 
GrrRis** 
Fisher 
Juntor PLays ror ALL Occasions**® 
Hark and McQueen 
CHILDREN’s Puays 
SToRIES* 
Kamerman 
Litre Piays ror Litr_e PLayers** 
Kamerman 
First Plays ror CHILDREN **® 
Miller $4.00 
Gotp MeEpat Pays ror Houipays** 
Miller $5.00 


Pays ror LIVING AND LEARNING*® 
Miller $4.00 


Houripay Pays ror Litre PLaygers** 
Newman $4.00 

RouNb-THE-YEAR PLays ror CHILDREN*® 
Very $3.75 


$4.00 


FoR Boys AND 


$4.00 


FAVORITE 


From 


$5.95 


All Grades 


Curistmas Piays ror Youna Acrors** 
Burack $4.00 

Four-Star Puays ror Boys** 
Burack 

CHRISTMAS PLAyYs AND ProGrRams*¥ 
Fisher 

Patriotic PLays AND ProGRAMs** 
Fisher and Rabe $4.50 

Unrtrep Nations PLays anp ProGrams** 
Fisher and Rabe $4.00 

SpeciaL Piays ror Speciat Days** 
Hark and McQueen 

Suort Piays ror Auit-Boy Casts** 
Howard $3.75 

Buive-RisBson Piays ror GIRLs* 
Kamerman 

A Treasury or Curistmas Piayrs** 
Kamerman J 

RouND-THE-WoORLD PLAYs FOR YOUNG 

PEOPLE 

Nolan 


$3.75 


$5.00 


$5.00 


*Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A 
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